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FREEDOMWAYS 


TO MAKE READY 


Ir THE YEARS Of our childhood, playmates started racing games 
with a chant that went: 


One for the money, Two for the show 
Three to make ready, and Four to go! 


The pattern of our people’s freedom struggle may be likened to 
the calls of this jingle. The first call symbolizes the phase of the Ne- 
gro’s awakening to the insufferable limitations of life under the 
yoke of Jim Crowism and the universalizing of their resolve to be 
rid of the chains that bind. The second call—‘“Two for the show” 
sounds the triumph of the freedom concept in the minds of millions 
and the placement of the cause of Negro freedom on the wheels 
of organization. Now we are on the third count of our symbol—the 
“make ready” stroke before the signal ‘“‘to go” peals forth. It is our 
thought that all that has gone before in the tortuous yet glowing 
history of the Negro’s struggle for freedom is but prefatory and 
prelude to the all-out race to the finish line. Freedom for the Ne- 
gro will not come through any gradual process of inch by inch 
advancement. Rather the prize will be won only by that runner 
who, having made himself splendidly ready, springs from his crouch- 
ing stance and with every muscle and sinew wholly committed, 
thunders down the way, overcoming his adversaries in a final burst 
of supreme exertion. The glorious prize of freedom is reserved for 
the daring sprinter; it cannot become the possession of the “easy 
walker.”’ 

How to solve the problems of the “three to make ready” period 
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is the challenge before Negro leadership today. This challenge raises 
questions of tactics and strategy, of methods and means; of rela- 
tions to and alliance with kindred causes of exploited sections of 
non-Negro population. There must be precise identification of the 
enemies of Negro freedom, as well as an approach to the arrange- 
ment of actual or likely allies at home and abroad. Essential is a 
keen comprehension of the forces at work within and between 
the: differing social orders which determine the economic environ- 
ment and political climate operating to accelerate or retard the 
success of our struggle. 

With this issue, FREEDOMWAYs begins its examination of the objec- 
tives, means and methods to the goal of Negro freedom as reflected 
in the programs and ideologies of foremost exponents in organiza- 
tions for the final sprint. Beginning with Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene’s 
comprehensive and definitive study of the historical leader “Prince 
Hall” to John H. Clarke’s excellent report on the “new Afro-Amer- 
icanism,’’ one may encompass highly informative and pointedly 
illustrative ranges of thought, revealing the harmonies as well as 
the sharp conflicts and contradictions within the Negro freedom 
movement. 

FREEDOMWAYS will participate in this vital contest of views and 
will contribute its writers’ analyses and studies of the experiences 
of peoples’ movement in the search for the clearest and most sure- 
footed way to freedom. Examination of the status and ideas of the 
“new” Black nationalists does not infer support of the stress which 
some of them place on a separatist, isolationist, or anti-integrationist 
solution for the Negro question. It is our view that historically, 
the main forces of the Negro people’s freedom movement, and the 
main currents of Negro thought and leadership, have projected 
programs on the premise that Negroes, individually and as a peo- 
ple, are Americans no less than any other claimants; and that they 
have ever sought to identify their aspirations for freedom and 
equality of citizenship with the broadest national interests of the 
country. Negroes have not by choice sought the pursuit of a separate 
path of development in opposition to the main progressive trends 
in American national life. History shows that prior to the Civil 
War the Negro people related their cause of Abolitionism to the 
broadest interests of the nation’s survival and democratic fulfill- 
ment. In the Civil War Negroes made their alliance with Federal 
authority against the secessionists. Today Negroes invoke their Con- 
stitutional rights as citizens of the United States in demand upon 
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and in alliance with the Federal authority against the tyranny of 
the Jim Crow state and local governments in the South, and all 
forces of segregation, discrimination and persecution throughout 
the country. 

In addition, it must be recognized that today the American Negro 
takes pride in, and would associate himself with, the emergence of 
Africa. What had appeared to be the “shame” of his color has 
been wiped out. He is inspired by the presence of black men and 
women on the United Nations rostrum; the recognition of Ghana’s 
President Kwame Nkrumah among world leaders adds stature to 
every American Negro. Some indeed now prefer being designated 
Afro-Americans, rather than as Negroes. 

Thus, while struggling to secure our due and just recognition as 
Americans, with all accompanying prerequisites of our national in- 
clusion, we claim our heritage from the past, and bring all the 
strength and rich culture of ancient Africa to merge into the 
mainstream of America’s contemporary and historical development. 

The task of Negro leadership during this period is herculean. It 
is up to us, the Negro people, to rally round, to give of our best, 
and to unite our efforts to “make ready.” 

Resolute and united, soon we'll be ready TO GO! 


The Editors 


COMING EVENTS 


We believe you will want to order extra copies of the next 
(winter) issue of FREEDOMWAYS to be dedicated to Negro History 
Week. It will feature articles of historical and current interest, 
poetry, art and drama. 

The Spring (1962) issue will be devoted to the works of new and 
young writers, a feature which we hope will become an annual 
event. FREEDOMWAYS invites contributions to this special issue from 
our readers. 
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PRINCE HALL: 
MASSACHUSETTS LEADER 
IN CRISIS 


LORENZO J. GREENE 


ss BROKEN but poignant English, the Massachusetts Legislature on 
February 27, 1788 received the following petition from a free 
Negro of Boston: 


To the Honorable the Senit and House of Riprisentetives 
of the common Welth of Massachsetts bay in general court as- 
sembled February 27, 1788. The Petition of greet Number of 
Blacks freemen of this common welth Humbly sheweth that your 
Petetioners are justly Allarmed at the enhuman and cruel Treet- 
ment that Three of our Brethren free citizens of the Town of 
Boston lately Receved. 


The above statement was part of a dramatic protest against a 
crime committed by three white men against the Negro community. 
The petitioners demanded that the legislature pass a law guarantee- 
ing free Negroes the right, like other citizens, to walk the streets of 
Boston in freedom and safety. 

The immediate cause of the petition was the kidnapping of sev- 
eral free Negroes in the streets of Boston. Early in February, 1788, 
some white men decoyed three Negro men aboard a vessel under 
the pretense that their ship was in distress on an island in Boston 
harbor. Once aboard, however, the Negroes were clapped into irons. 
The vessel then cleared for Martinique where, it was alleged, the 
master intended selling the Negroes into slavery. 

Author and prime mover of the petition was Prince Hall, one of 
the outstanding Negro leaders of the eighteenth century. Hall was 
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born in Bridgetown, Barbadoes, somewhere between 1735 and 1748. 
The date of his birth is uncertain, but was probably September 
12 of the latter date. Hall, upon joining the Patriot Army in 1778, 
gave his age as 30, which would date his birth from 1748. 

Hall was the son of an Englishman, Thomas Prince Hall, and a 
free Negro woman who was part French. The elder Prince appa- 
rently was a man of humble circumstances who followed the trade 
of leather worker. 

As a boy, Hall was apprenticed to his father and followed the 
latter’s trade as a young man. But hearing of wider opportunities 
in the mainland colonies, he left Barbadoes and went to Boston, 
arriving there in March, 1765. At this time, Hall was probably 
eighteen years of age. 

Very little is known about his early years in Boston. He may have 
worked at his trade but there is no certainty that he did so at first. 
Different authorities list him as leather worker, soap maker, caterer, 
and even as a laborer aboard ships. That he may have worked in 
these various capacities is quite understandable, in view of the 
difficulty free Negroes experienced in finding jobs. 

Whatever his occupation, Hall apparently embraced every op- 
portunity to improve himself. From his meager earnings he saved 
enough money so that by the time he was twenty-five he was able 
to buy some property. Probably seeing an opportunity for service, 
he studied at night, became a convert to Methodism, and sometime 
later, a Methodist minister. Hall pastored a church at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Some of his sermons are still extant. 

In appearance Hall was short, of slight build. His complexion 
was fair. ‘“‘His head was shapely, his features refined and his eyes 
bright and piercing, the spiritual nature within was somewhat of an 
idealist.” 

Little is known of Hall’s personal life. He appears to have been 
married twice. His first wife was Sarah Ritchery. Just when Hall 
married her is not known. She died, according to an inscription 
on the back of Hall’s tombstone, on February 26, 1769, at the age 
of twenty-four. His second wife was Phoebe Baker, whom he mar- 
ried sometime after the end of the Revolution. Apparently Hall 
had no children by either marriage, although William Nell says 

that Primus Hall was his son. 

When Hall reached Boston, the lot of the Negro people was ex- 
tremely unenviable. Most of the Negroes in Massachusetts, as in 
other colonies, were slaves. Unlike the situation in the West Indies 
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and the plantation South, Negroes formed only a small proportion 
of the Massachusetts population. About the time Hall came to 
Boston in 1764, out of a total of 349,094 inhabitants, only 5,235, 
were Negroes. In other words, only about one in every fifty persons 
was a Negro. Boston, with almost one-third of the Negroes in the 
colony, was a focal point for Negroes just as New York and Chi- 
cago are for present day Negroes. 

The status of New England slaves was probably higher than 
anywhere else in colonial America. They were regarded largely as 
servants. yet slave codes in Massachusetts, as in all the other 
colonies, rigidly controlled their actions. 

As a free Negro, Hall became a member of a despised and 
depressed group. Free Negroes, either through manumission by 
grateful or conscience-stricken owners, self-purchase, court action, 
or through marriage or illicit relations with free women—white, 
Indian or Negro—were found in all the colonies. No census of free 
Negroes was taken in colonial Massachusetts; therefore, no estimate 
of the numbers of free Negroes can be given. In 1790, when slavery 
had been virtually abolished, the free Negro population of the State 
was reported as 5,369. Most of them lived in the towns where 
greater opportunity and security could be found. Boston, with 
nearly a third of all the Negroes in the colony in 1765, also con- 
tained the largest number of free Negroes. 

The condition of the free Negroes, as Prince Hall found them, 
was not an enviable one. Emancipation brought neither freedom 
nor relief from the stigma of color. They were free in name only. 
Legally, they held a status midway between that of a slave and a 
free person. They were still included with slaves, indentured ser- 
vants, and Indians in the slave codes. Discriminatory laws severely 
circumscribed their freedom of movement; they might not be on 
the streets after nine o’clock at night! they were restricted in the 
use of ferries, and the distance they might travel beyond the town 
limits. The traditional theory that a man’s home is his castle did 
not apply to free Negroes, for without permission they might not 
entertain Indian, Negro or mulatto slaves in their homes. They 
could not join the militia. In lieu of such service, they were either 
compelled to clean up the parade ground, to perform such other 
menial services as the militia commander might desire, or to work 
additional days on the roads. 

Politically, their condition paralieled that of many present-day 
Negroes. They were taxed but could not vote, hence, like many 
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southern Negroes today, they lacked the medium for improving 
their condition. Even the Revolutionary philosophy, with its stress 
upon the inalienable rights of men did not correct this situation. 
At the very time that hundreds of Negroes were fighting for Amer- 
ican independence, the Massachusetts Constitution of 1778 specific- 
ally denied the vote to Indians, slaves, Negroes and children. 
Economically, the plight of the free Negroes was equally bad. 
In freedom, discrimination, then as now, rigorously limited their 
employment. As early as the eighteenth century, free Negroes had 
already become the last to be hired and the first to be fired. Faced 
with the competition of white native and foreign workers, and 
discriminated against because of their color, the free Negroes found 
jobs open to them in slavery, denied them in freedom. A few worked 
at skilled jobs, but the vast majority found employment only in 


menial jobs. Others, unable to obtain any job, lived in idleness, 


eking out a bare existence by any means possible. White persons, 
regarding them from effect rather than cause, blandly stigmatized 
the free Negro as an “ignorant, idle, vicious” group, and a “foul 
excresence upon society.” 

Socially, free Negroes were a degraded class. Prejudice and dis- 
crimination forced them to live in ghettoes, generally the worst 
sections of the towns, in alleys and near the docks. They were 
segregated on ferries, in churches and public places, and even in 
death were confined to a restricted part of the graveyard. 

Regarded generally as subhumans, or even as beasts, free Negroes 
were unwanted in white communities. In 1717 Connecticut had 
taken the lead by forbidding Negroes to purchase land in any town, 
or to engage in any business without the town’s permission. Further, 


the law was retroactive; all previous land purchases were held null 


and void. 

Although this law was probably never enforced, it may have 
served as precedent for the Massachusetts law of March 25, 1788. 
This law was inspired by the fear that with the abolition of slavery 
in Massachusetts Negroes from other states would flock into the 
Bay State. All Negroes, except “citizens of the Emperor of Morocco” 
or some of the United States, were prohibited from residing in 
Massachusetts for more than two months. In this manner, Massa- 
chusetts sought to get rid of her Negro citizens. The Massachusetts 
Mercury, on September 16, 1800, carried the official list of Negroes 
from 17 states, the West Indies and foreign countries who ‘were or- 
dered to leave the state before October 10, 1800. Persons failing to 
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obey the law were to be punished by whipping. The punishment 
would be repeated every two months if the Negro refused to leave 
the state. In keeping with the law, Hanover in 1788; Salem and 
Boston in 1800 voted to expel all Negroes who fell within the 
meaning of the statute. Boston’s expulsion edict affected 237 Ne- 
groes of both sexes. They came from nine different states, the West 
Indies, Canada, France and even Africa. How these now “stateless 
persons were to reach their native homes the Selectmen did not 
indicate. Whether the law was rigidly enforced is not known, but 
it undoubtedly served to further emphasize the insecurity of the 
Negro population. Commenting on the intent of this statute, George 
H. Moore, the historian of slavery in Massachusetts, wrote, “We 
doubt if anything in human legislation can be found which comes 
nearer branding color a crime!” 

Such was the condition of Massachusetts Negroes in 1765. The 
free Negroes were debased; the slaves still in bondage. As a free 
Negro, Hall undoubtedly had to endure the sneers, insults, and 
discrimination suffered by members of his race. It may have been 
the result of these things which drove him to prepare himself for 
leadership among his people. So through diligence and frugality 
he became a property owner, thus establishing himself in the eyes 
of white persons as well as Negroes. 

But the ownership of property was not enough. Hall probably 
recognized in the slaves and in the lowly condition of the Negro 
an opportunity for service. To this end he went to school at night. 
Either religiously inclined, or quick to note the still powerful in- 
fluence of the clergy in Massachusetts, Hall became a Methodist 
preacher. His Cambridge church now became a forum from which 
he would address and influence his people. As a minister he was 
also able to become acquainted with and to form friendship with 
some of the most powerful white clergymen of Boston and vicinity. 
Ten years after his arrival in Boston, Hall was an accepted leader 
of the Negro community. 

The petition which Hall sent to the Massachusetts legislature, in 
1788, protesting the kidnapping of free Negroes was only one of 
his efforts in behalf of his people. His involvement began as early 
as 1774, perhaps earlier. In fact, the times were propitious for the 
emergence of a Negro leader. American patriots, engaged in a Con- 
stitutional struggle for freedom, proclaimed the inherent rights of 
all mankind to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. It only 
required the application of these principles to the Negroes in or- 
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der to strike off the shackles of the slaves and to endow the freed- 
men with the dignity and respect of their human personality. Thus 
two main objectives faced the would-be Negro leader: the freedom 
of the slaves and the improvement of the condition of the free 


Negroes. 

Hall directed his first efforts toward the emancipation of the 
slaves. Although New England slavery was milder than elsewhere 
in colonial America, the Puritans, like the ante-bellum South, 
defended the institution upon economic, social, historical, and re- 
ligious grounds. Slave labor, they claimed, was necessary for their 
prosperity; Negroes were not humans, but beasts. Or, as a graduat- 
ing Harvard College senior declared, in 1774, the Negro was a 
combination of “child, idiot, and madman.” Had not slavery always 
existed? In their colossal ego the Puritans claimed that God him- 
self had ordained slavery; that the Puritans were God's Elect, that, 
in his benign Providence, He had given the Negroes and Indians 
to them as part of their inheritance, whom they could kill or enslave. 
Therefore, enslavement was an act of mercy and the slave was 
taught that to be dissatisfied in his bondage was to offend God. On 

the other hand, the sure way to salvation for the slave was to re- 
main happy and content in the status to which God had consigned 
him. 
Fortunately, when Hall came to Boston a different philosophy 
was already battering down this old Calvinistic doctrine. 

Hall’s arrival in the city synchronized with the violent protests 
of the colonists against the Stamp Act. The newcomer must have 
gazed appalled at the savage mobs who raced through the streets 
of Boston destroying property, burning and hanging in effigy hated 
British officials or their colonial sympathizers in the name of liberty. 
As the constitutional struggle between England and America dev- . 
eloped, James Otis, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Nathaniel Ap- 
pleton, in Massachusetts, like radicals in other colonies, based their 
opposition upon the natural right of all men to liberty. They 
grounded the right to resist what they deemed English oppression 
on the eighteenth century philosophy of the inalienable right of 
all men to life, liberty and the possession of property. Under the 
facile pen of Thomas Jefferson, the doctrines of Harrington, Locke, 
Rousseau and others, were utilized by the colonies in 1776 to justify 
their separation from England upon the self-evident truth that “all 
men are created equal,” that God Himself had endowed them with 

the “inalienable rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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And that the only aim of government was “to secure these rights.” 

Thus the colonies had fashioned a new and powerful lever for 
the remaking of society, for the destruction of human bondage and 
of the justification of the strong to dominate the weak. Of prime 
importance, it thereby created a new respect for the value and the 
dignity of the human personality. 

This. philosophy the free Negroes eagerly embraced. With the 
colonies using these theories to justify their struggle again Eng- 
land, free Negro leaders and the slaves adopted the same philosophy 
as a lever for their own emancipation. 

Fortunately for both free Negroes and slaves the struggle for 
American freedom from Britain was soon linked to the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. In 1761 James Otis, in his great speech against 
Writs of Assistance, called for the liberation of the slaves, condemn- 
ing slavery as a violation of the natural rights of Negroes. All men, 
he declared, were born free by nature. That premise being granted, 
he inquired, what reason could exist for enslaving the blacks? 

Otis’ argument stood in solitary grandeur until the tension be- 
tween England and the colonies increased. Then, in 1767, with 
the levying of the hated Townshend duties, radical patriots joined 
their attacks on England with a demand for emancipation of the 
slaves. Laymen like Nathaniel, Appleton and James Swan, took 
the lead; clergymen, who had labored to uphold slavery, tardily 
entered the fray, but, once in it, struck mighty blows against the 
institution. “Reconcile slavery with the Christian law of love or 
the Golden Rule,” cried the Reverend Samuel Webster in An 
Earnest Address to my Country on Slavery. ‘‘and I will undertake 
to reconcile light with darkness and Christ with Belial.” What 
must be done? The remedy was clear: “Break every yoke, and let 
the oppressed go free without delay.” 

As the constitutional struggle approached the outbreak of open 
conflict, towns like Boston (1766), Worcester, (1767), Sandwich, 
and Leicester (1773), instructed their representatives to work for 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade. 

Into the midst of the antislavery protests, Negro leaders stepped 
forth. Prince Hall does not seem to have been the leader in these 
early efforts. That honor, at any rate, seems to have fallen to two 
Boston Negroes, Felix Holbrook and Seneca Hall (apparently no 
relation to Prince Hall). On January 23, 1773, they addressed a 
petition to Governor Hutchinson, the Council and the House of 
Representatives. In a mild but firm tone, they pleaded for their 
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freedom, which they assured the legislature, “by no possibility can 
ever be productive of the least Wrong or Injury to our Masters; but 
to us will be as life from the dead.” The legislature, however, 
dominated by powerful commercial elements, including slave 
traders, permitted the reading of the petition but ordered it “to 
lie.” In other words, it was “tabled.” Another bill introduced in 
the legislature in 1773 was lost. 

Undeterred by their failure, the Negroes again petitioned the 
legislature on May 25, 1774. This time Prince Hall seems to have 
been the leader. The tone is bolder. The petitioners show a marked 
familiarity with the Revolutionary philosophy. Hall and his fellows 
begin by declaring that they “Have in common with all other men 
a natural right to our freedoms without being deprived of them 
by our fellow men.” They claim they are a “free born People.” In 
keeping with the Revolutionary philosophy, they contend they 
have “never forfeited this Blessing {freedom} by any compact or 
agreement whatever.” They then enumerated the tragic con- 
sequences of slavery: being dragged “from a pleasant land” and 
enslaved in a “christian land”; the tragic disruption of their family 
life; of husband separated from wife; of children dragged from their 
mothers’ breasts and sold into bondage. Thus they complain their 
“lives are embittered”; they cannot render obedience to “Almighty 
God,” nor “can a slave perform the duties of a husband to a wife, 
or parent to his child.” “How,” they ask, “can the wife submit 
themselves (sic) to their husbands in all things?” According to the 
Christian doctrine they are supposed to live in brotherly love and 
“Beare one another’s burdens.” But they significantly inquire: 
“How can the Master be said to bear . . . four] burden when he 
beares . . . us down with the Have {heavy} chanes [chains] of 
slavery?” Hall and his colleagues further claim that even if they 
were enslaved by law, there never was a law “to enslave our chil- 
dren for life when born in a free country.” The petition concludes 
with a plea for gradual emancipation, the slaves now in bondage 
to be freed at the age of twenty-one. . 

Hall and his followers were doomed to disappointment, for al- 
though a Bill to abolish the slave trade was introduced into the 
legislature, it failed of enactment. 

Undismayed, three years later, Hall and his colleagues again 
petitioned the legislature to free the slaves. In this petition, Hall 
again shows his familiarity with the Revolutionary philosophy. 
Moreover, the petition repeats most of the arguments of the previous 
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ones. But Hall and his co-workers again bluntly claim that they 
have a “natural and unaliable {inalienable} Right” to the freedom 
that God has equally bestowed upon all men. Again they repeat 
their grievances. They have never voluntarily yielded up their 
liberty by contract or otherwise. Yet, they have been brutally 
enslaved. They marvel that people “professing the mild Religion © 
of Jesus” could tear them from their country and friends, sell them 
like “Beasts of Burthen’’ and condemn them “to slavery for life.” 
Then, they strike a sensitive spot in the patriot armor. How could 
their masters be so inconsistent as to “resent the unjust endeavors’’ 
of England, “to reduce them to bondage,” while confining the Ne- 
groes to a “life of slavery.” Slavery, they claim, is worse than death: 
“Deprived of every social privilege and everything requisite to ren- 
der Life Tolerable,” Hall and his fellows plead, “is far worse than 
nonexistence.” To emphasize the inconsistency of their enslavers, 
the petitioners then express their astonishment that the law makers 
have not realized that the very principles for which America is 
contending “plead stronger than a thousand arguments” in their 
favor. This statement by Hall and his fellows strikes a responsive 
chord to the present-day Americans as both friends and enemies 
of America criticize her claim to be leader of the free world while 
denying equality of citizenship to her Negro inhabitants. 

Hall is no Garrisonian abolitionist. He and his fellows do not 
ask for immediate emancipation. But they do ask that the Legis- 
lature enact a law “whereby they may be restored to that freedom 
which is the natural right of all men.” Further, they importune the 
legislature to free their children at the age of twenty-one. In short, 
Hall and his fellows seek gradual liberation. If this were done, Hall 
reminds the legislature, America would no longer be charged with 
inconsistency of precept and action. On the other hand, freeing the 
slaves would cause America to prosper “in the present Glorious 
struggle for liberty.” In addition to Prince Hall, the petition is 
signed by Lancaster Hill, Peter Bess, Brester Slenfen, Jack Pierpont, 
Nero Funelo'and Newport Sumner. The latter three, unable to 
write, made their mark. 

Hall’s efforts and those of his colleagues proved futile in securing 
the abolition of slavery, despite the aid of liberal white persons. 
The legislature, then, like the Congress today, was loath to enact 
legislation to improve the condition of the Negroes. Emancipation 
of slaves in Massachusetts was not to be the act of the legislature. 
Rather, it was to be the art of an enlightened judiciary, interpreting 
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the first article of the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, just as 
the United States Supreme Court today has led in improving the 
civil status of Negroes by a liberal interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Meanwhile, the outbreak of hostilities on April 19, 1775 gave 
Hall another opportunity to exercise his leadership. Negroes had 
fought in all the colonial wars and were even then members of the 
Minutemen set up by the Association in the previous year. Thus, 
when the first clash between British soldiers and Massachusetts 
militia occurred at Lexington and Concord, Negroes like Peter 
Salem, Sam Craft, Cuff Whitmore, Pomp Blackman and many 
others, fought alongside their white comrades. Later they fought 
with heroism at Bunker Hill, making the patriot cause their cause. 
Many Negroes, slaves and free, welcomed military service, as an 
avenue to freedom. 

Despite their eagerness to identify themselves with the colonial 
cause, Negroes were not wanted as soldiers in the armies of free- 
dom. Even then the inconsistency of having slaves fight for the free- 
dom of their masters pricked the consciences of colonial leaders. 
Therefore, instead of advocating the emancipation of the slaves, 
the Massachusetts Committee of Safety, on May 29, 1775, took the 
easier way out of the dilemma and prohibited the enlistment of 
slaves in the armies of Massachusetts. According to the Committee: 
“the admission of any persons as soldiers into the army now rais- 
ing, but only such as are freemen, will be inconsistent with the 
principles which are to be supported, and reflect dishonor on this 
colony.” Therefore, the Committee decreed “that no slaves be 
admitted into this army upon any consideration whatever.” (italics 
mine). 

Realizing that service in the Revolutionary Armies would be a 
tremendous step toward freedom for the slaves, Hall is said to have 


conferred with Joseph Warren and John Hancock, members. of the . 


Committee of Safety. But his efforts, if any, to re: the Com- 
mittee to enlist slaves proved unavailing. 

When the Continental Congress, which had been in continuous 
session since May 1775, appointed George Washington Commander- 
in-Chief of its army, the question of enlisting slaves again came up. 
After a Council of War on July 9, 1775, five days after Washington 
assumed command at Cambridge, the Adjutant General, Horatio 
Gates, announced on the following day that no Negro would be 
enrolled in the Continental Armies. Thus, at the outset of the 
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Revolution, the Negro was barred from participation in the Army. 
The Massachusetts armies would not enlist slaves; the Continental 
armies would enlist neither slaves nor free Negroes. 

In an effort to induce Washington to admit free Negroes into 
the Continental Armies, the historian of Negro Freemasonry in the 
United States states that Hall and some of his Lodge members are 
alleged to have conferred with Washington. Later he adds, Wash- 
ington permitted free Negroes to enlist. Hall, if he did confer with 
Washington on this subject, may have exerted some influence upon 
the Commander-in-Chief. However, the fact remains that the deter- 
mination of the British in the fall of 1775 to use Negroes as sol- 
diers, and the rush of thousands into the British lines finally con- 
vinced Washington and his generals that the Negroes were the 
crucial factor in the war. Necessity impelled their enlistment. On 
December 30, 1775, a chastened Washington instructed his officers 
to enlist free Negroes and on January 16, Congress, on the Generals’ 
recommendation agreed to the enlistment of free blacks. 

Hall himself enlisted; just when, is uncertain. He probably, like 
most soldiers, enlisted several times, first in February, 1776. At any 
rate, he set an example for both free Negroes and slaves, serving in 
several companies, under Captain Benjamin Dillingham, Captain 
Joshua Welboro and in Col. Thacker’s Regiment. Hundreds of Mas- 
sachusetts Negroes following the example of Hall and others joined 
the armies. For them as for more than 5,000 Negroes, military 
service became an open sesame to freedom, and the Revolution, 
like other wars, proved a level to elevate the condition of the Ne- 
gro. It not only brought about the emancipation of slaves in the 
Northern states, but accelerated the antislavery movement in the 
South. Far more important, Hall and other Negro soldiers of the 
Revolution earned for their posterity an equal place in American 
society, by sharing in the winning of independence. 

In addition to his military interest, Hall deeply involved himself 
in improving the social status of his people by other means. One 
way of doing this was to organize free Negroes for mutual support, 
especially in times of sickness, poverty, or death. It was in this con- 
nection that he is most popularly remembered. Prejudice made 
Hall the father of Negro secret societies in the United States. He 
is the father of Negro Masonry. Hall is said to have first sought 
initiation into the white Masonic Lodge in Boston, of which Joseph 
Warren was Grand Master, but was turned down because of his 
color. Rebuffed, Hall then applied to the Army Lodge of an Irish 
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Regiment which had been established in 1765, the 38th Foot, at- 
tached to General Gage’s command in Boston. This Lodge, Number 
441, was under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

Hall’s petition was favorably received. On March 6, 1775 Hall 
and fourteen other Negroes were initiated in Lodge Number 441. 
When, on March 17, the British were forced to evacuate Boston, 
the Army Lodge gave the Negro Masons a license to meet and func- 
tion as a Lodge. Thus, on July 3, 1776, African Lodge No. 1 came 
into being. This was the first Lodge in Masonry established by Ne- 
groes in America. 

Under this dispensation the Lodge could not confer degrees. 
Efforts of Hall to obtain such a warrant from the Provincial Lodge 
proved unsuccessful. Finally Hall applied to England for a charter. 
This was granted and on September 22, 1785, Hall acknowledged 
the conferring of the charter, although it was not delivered until 
April, 1787. On May 6, 1787, Hall and his associates were duly 
constituted as African Lodge No. 459, with Hall as Grand Master. 
In 1791, Hall was made “Provincial Grand Master of North, Amer- 
ica and Dominions and Territories thereunto belonging,” with 
power to establish “one or more regular Lodge or Lodges as he 
shall think fit or as often as occasion shall demand.” Under this 
dispensation Hall in 1797 warranted Lodges in Philadelphia and 
Providence. Eleven years later, a convention of delegates from the 
various lodges reorganized the first Grand Lodge and projected 
another. From this feeble beginning, the institution planted by 
Prince Hall grew until in 1946, there were more than 500,000 mem- 
bers in 5,500 lodges and they are found in every state where live 
an appreciable number of Negroes. 

The founding of the African Lodge was one of Hall unique 
achievements. It afforded the free Negroes a greater sense of secur- 
ity, developed a closer spirit of unity, enlarged their social horizon, 
and gave them a vehicle for the uplift of their fellowmen. The Lodge 
also brought about a closer rapproachement between white and 
Negro Masons. Although many white persons at first bitterly re- 
sented the Negro Masons, later, they overcome their objections and 
not only visited the Negro Lodges but helped the members in a 
variety of ways. 

Hall’s interest did not end with the Lodge. He was deeply con- 
cerned with improving the lot of the Negroes in other ways. Many 
of them were illiterate, therefore, Hall sought to have the city of 
Boston establish schools for Negro children. Although Massa- 
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chusetts in 1647 had passed the first public school law, it was not 
rigidly enforced. Moreover, the law did not include the children 
of slaves or free Negroes. In fact, whatever education Negroes re- 
ceived had come from individual masters, from parochial sources, 
or had been paid for by the Negroes themselves. Hall realized the 
value of education. He was convinced that public education was 
necessary if the Negroes were to improve their status, for most 
Negro parents could not afford to pay for the education of their 
children. 

On October 17, 1787, therefore, Hall petitioned the legislature 
to make some provision for Negro education. The petition was 
forthright in its demands not only for equality of education, but for 
equality of citizenship. Contending that Negroes are taxed like 
other citizens, Hall and his co-memorialists reminded the legis- 
laature that “they have never been backward in paying... [their] 
proportionate share of the burdens.” But, like present-day Negroes, 
they declare that since they are willing to, and do, “pay our equal 
part of these burdens” they firmly believe that they “have a right 
to enjoy the privileges of free men.” In many instances, they assert, 
they are denied such privileges. They then pin-pointed one of their 
chief grievances: lack of “education of our children.” Negro chil- 
dren, they complained, “receive no benefit from the free schools 
of Boston.” This exclusion, they conceived as a great grievance. 
Denied an opportunity for education, their children are brought 
up in ignorance. Consequently, they feared for the future of their 
“rising offspring,” who are disadvantaged in life because of the lack 
of education. Then, reminiscent of the Negro today, they bluntly 
informed the legislature that, although public schools are provided 
for all children, Negro children can’t attend them for no other 
reason that “they are black.” The petitioner closed with a prayer 
that the legislature would provide schools for their children. 

Apparently the Legislature did not look favorably upon the peti- 
tion, for nine years later there was still no school for Negroes. But 
Hall, undaunted, continued his fight. In 1796, he asked the Select- 
men of Boston to establish a sehool for Negro children. Two years 
later, the request was granted and the first public school for Negroes 
was opened in Boston. No building was provided, however. The 
school opened in a private house. There is some difference of 
opinion regarding the location of the school. Whether the school 
opened in the house of Prince Hall or Primus Hall is not definitely 
known. 
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Still determined to secure a school building, in 1800 Hall and 
sixty-six other Negroes asked the School Committee of Boston for 
a separate school. But a special town meeting, called for this pur- 
pose, turned down the request. Hall and his colleagues then en- 
gaged two instructors from Harvard College, who taught at the 
school until 1806. Another teacher was Prince Saunders, a free 
Negro who had studied at Dartmouth College. The school was 
later moved to the meeting house of the African Society in Belknap 
Street where it remained until 1835. Nothing better illustrates the 
early determination of Negro leaders to educate their children. 

Along with education, Hall’s leadership embraced every phase of 
Negro life. He had become the spokesman for his group in Mas- 
sachusetts. He was held in high respect by prominent white men 
and came to work closely with them in matters concerning the 
Negro and the general good. The Reverend Jeremy Belknap, 
prominent minister and one of the founders of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, regarded Hall as “a very intelligent black man.” 
Through the leadership of Hall and others, can be seen the begin- 
nings of interracial cooperation. Reflecting this, Belknap wrote: 
“as to our associating, there are a great number of good men and 
good citizens that are not ashamed to take an African by the hand.” 

One of the finest examples of interracial cooperation occurred in 
1788. At that time Hall, in conjunction with his white fellow work- 
ers achieved one of his greatest leadership victories: the abolition 
of the slave trade. Slavery in Massachusetts had already been 
abolished by the judicial interpretation of the Bill of Rights in 
the first article of the Massachusetts Constitution which stated “that 
the Supreme Judicial Court of the state held a Negro, Quork Walker 
(Quork Walker vs. Nathaniel Jennison) , was free by the clause in 
the first article of the Massachusetts Constitution which stated “that 
all men are born free and equal.” This decision, according to con- 
temporaries, struck a death blow to slavery in Massachusetts. 
Literate Negroes told their less fortunate brothers that the Consti- 
tution had emancipated them. Accordingly, many slaves simply 
left their masters and the latter found it difficult or impossible to 
regain their former chattel. 

With slavery disappearing, Hall and his colleagues turned their 
attention to the abolition of the slave trade. Although the Revolu- 
tion had seriously affected the greatness of Boston’s pre-war slave 
trade, a number of merchants still engaged in the traffic. Several 
attempts had been made prior to 1788 to abolish the slave trade. 
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Each time, however, powerful slave-trading interests and their 
satellites in the legislature had prevented the enactment of such 
a law. 

Finally, in 1787 the flagrant outrage, noted above, perpetrated 
upon three Negroes in the streets of Boston, galvanized both Ne- 
groes and whites into action. One night in February, 1788, three 
free Negroes were walking along the streets of that city. They were 
accosted by several white men who tricked them aboard a vessel 
under the pretext that their ship was in distress. No sooner had the 
Negroes come on board, however, than they were placed in irons 
and the captain set out for the West Indies. This flagrant crime 
so aroused Boston citizens that both Negroes and whites sprang 
to action. The Reverend Jeremy Balknap branded the kidnapping, 
“a most atrocious insult on the rights of mankind and the laws 
of liberty committed within the limits of our harbor.” 

But it was Prince Hall who took the lead in this crisis. On Febru- 
ary 27, he wrote and sent to the legislature a petition asking that 
body to abolish the slave trade. Hall expressed alarm at the “cruel 
and inhuman treatment” of the three Negroes whom he empha- 
sized were “free citizens of the commonwealth.” After noting how 
the Negroes had been tricked aboard the vessel, he asserted that, 
because ‘of this crime, Negroes now felt apprehensive and insecure, 
fearful that the same thing might happen to them. Said he, “Ne- 
groes were afraid to walk the streets, they were afraid to apply 
for jobs aboard ships for fear that they might be sold as slaves.” 
He also stressed the fact that in view of the limited employment 
opportunities for Negroes, the fear of taking jobs at sea robbed 
them of a chance of making a good livelihood. Moreover, “What,”’ 
he asked, “is life or liberty worth if they can be taken away in 
that manner?” He then referred to the slave trade. He told the 
legislature that the Negroes had “beheld with distressed hearts’ 
ships which went to Africa and brought their brethren back to be 
sold “like sheep for the slarter (slaughter).” The captains and 
crews of these ships, Hall went on, then returned like honest men, 
after having deprived their fellowmen of their lives and liberty. 
Hall stated he was amazed that such men could call themselves 
Christians. But Hall and his co-memorialists did not specifically 
ask the legislature to abolish the slave trade. They simply asked 
that the legislature do what it considered best to safeguard their 
condition in Massachusetts. 

Supplementing the petition of Hall and his colleagues, came 
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another from the Boston ministers. To the clergymen the occasion 
seemed fortuitous for the abolition of the slave trade. However, 
when Belknap consulted his brother-in-law, the Reverend Samuel 
Eliot, the latter responded in a vein so familiar today. Eliot believed 
that “the cause is a good one; the time is ripe but who would take 
the lead?” | 

The Reverend Jeremy Belknap did. He drew up a petition to the 
legislature, then about to convene, asking it to outlaw the slave 
trade. He first presented the petition to the Boston Association of 
Ministers for their approval. Ninety of the most prominent min- 
isters of Boston signed it; more, Belknap wrote, than he had ex- 
pected. In a strongly worded statement, the ministers indicted 
the slave trade. They have long wished, they said, “for a total 
abolition of that nefarious traffic which, to the disgrace of civilized 
nations, professing Christianity, has too long been permitted from 
the coast of Africa to the West Indies and other places, whereby the 
lives and liberty of thousands of innocent persons have been 
annually sacrificed to the lust of gain.” Moreover, they viewed “‘with 
the most poignant grief” the lack of a law to prevent citizens of 
Massachusetts from engaging in the slave trade. A law is needed, 
they added, to prevent free Negroes from being lured on board 
ships and sold as slaves in foreign countries. The petitioners also 
reminded the legislators that they had heard of the legislature’s 
intention to abolish the slave trade, a traffic which the ministers 
condemned as an “inglorious stain upon our national character.” 
They then asked the legislature to enact a law that shall “prohibit, 
under the severest penalties, the owning, fitting out, and insuring 
any vessels intending to be sent to the coast of Africa, or elsewhere 
for the purpose of buying and selling slaves.” They further prayed 
that another law be passed which would prevent the kidnapping, 
or “decoying and trepassing any of the peaceable inhabitants of 
this state, white or black, and transporting them aboard for sale.” 
Finally, the ministers demanded that the legislature act with all 
seriousness in this matter and impose such stringent penalties that 
it would not be possible for ar offender to escape punishment. 
Belknap and his co-signers left no doubt as to their earnestness in 
the matter, asserting they would support such an act as “the friends 
of humanity, and the consistent and avowed advocates of universal 
liberty.” 

Interracial cooperation bore fruit. On March 26, 1788, the legisla- 
ture passed an act, prohibiting the slave trade and providing that: 
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... No citizens of this Commonwealth, or any person residing 
in the same shall import, transport; buy or sell any of the inhabt- 
tans of Africa as slaves or servants for a term of years on penalty 
of fifty pounds for every person so misused and two hundred 
pounds or every vessel . . . employed in the traffic. 


All insurance on such vessels was declared void. To stop kidnap- 
ping, friends of kidnapped persons might sue the accused for 
damages. Such persons, however, must first post bond that should 
any money be awarded them, they would turn it over to the family 
of the kidnapped person or persons. 

The legislature not only abolished the slave trade. It also reacted 
favorably to the petition of Hall and the ministers to prevent the 
kidnapping and sale of free Negroes out of Massachusetts. Iwo 
days after the passage of the law forbidding the slave trade, the 
legislature also provided relief against kidnapping. A law against 
- decoying persons out of the state in order to sell them was already 
on the statute books. But the legislators noted that the law offered 
no means whereby the family or friends of the injured party might 
obtain--damages-~ Io remedy this defect, the legislature passed a 
new law on March 28, 1788. It empowered any friend of an 
inhabitant, forcibly carried away, to sue for damages in the name 
of the aggrieved person, in any Court of Law in the State. The 
person bringing suit was to do so in the same manner as if he had 
“power of attorney” from the injured party. In order to insure that 
any damages received would be given to the family of the kidnapped 
person, the person suing was to give bond to deliver the money 
to the aggrieved person, if he were brought back to Massachusetts. 
If not, the money was to go to the wife and family of the victim 
in such amounts and at such times as the Judge of Probate deemed 
expedient. The law also protected the accused. If acquitted, he 
was to have all legal fees paid by the court. In order to avoid ex 
post facto legislation, however, the law was not applicable to ves- 
sels that had already sailed. 

The above laws to prevent the kidnapping of free Negroes and 
the abolition of the slave trade were undoubtedly Hall's great 
triumphs. But it was more than that; it was a victory for intergroup 
action. Hall’s labors, however, did not end with them. The free 
Negroes of Massachusetts, still remained an unwanted and despised 
group, denied equal opportunities to develop their potentialities. 
Unable to find work many lived in enforced idleness, swelling the 
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indigent lists, or indulging in vice and crime. 

Socially degraded, these unfortunates were the object of sneers, 
insults, and even violence from white persons on the streets of the 
towns. 

Hall strove in every way to change the attitude of the community 
towards the Negroes by striving to elevate their condition. Like 
Negro leaders today, he fought to secure equality of citizenship for 
his people. This is especially evident in his Charge Delivered to 
the Brethren of the African Lodge on June 25, 1792 in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. After exhorting the members to live up to, and 
faithfully perform the duties of a Mason, Hall admonished upon 
them to be good citizens, and to obey the laws of the land in which 
they lived. Although he sympathized with the desire of many Ne- 
groes to strike back at their oppressors and detractors, he advised 
the members ‘“‘to have no hand in any plots, conspiracies or rebel- 
lion or (even) to side with or assist them.” Unlike such Negro 
leaders as David Walker and the Reverend Henry Highland Garnet 
who were to advocate violent overthrow of slavery by the slaves 
themselves, Hall was a consistent believer of non-violence. He be- 
lieved, as Negroes have since realized, that peaceful means was the 
most effective way to secure their rights. Thus he admonished his 
followers to “refrain from violent acts to relieve their distress.’’ 
And in the vein of a Ghandi or a Martin Luther King, he even 
pleaded with them to manifest a feeling of “love and fellow-feel- 
ing for their brother fellowmen.” 

Hall firmly believed in the unity of mankind. God, he reminded 
his hearers, ‘“‘made all men”; all are dependent on Him. Hall had 
an all-prevading faith in goodness of God. Further, he believed, 
God would help all mankind in distress, whatever their color or 
nation. But the brethren must, like the Good Samaritan, do good 
even to their enemies. 

Hoping to change the community stereotype of the Negro, Hall 
sought to instill in the members acceptable personal habits. Thus 
he emphasized such necessary traits as promptness, regularity, and 
reliability. Particularly did he warn the members against drunk- 
enness, gambling, and lewd company, which would bring “disgrace 
upon the Craft (Lodge).” Those persons who came to the meet- 
ings drunk, Hall reminded that their absence would be better than 
their company. He further cautioned the brethren against boister- 
ousness and a display of temper which would destroy the harmony 
of the Lodge. Instead, he admonished them to help each other, 
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give good advice where needed and help secure jobs for the unem- 
ployed. Finding lawful employment for a Negro was to Hall better 
than giving him money. Members were not concern themselves with 
amassing wealth. If got, however, it must be acquired honestly. 

Hall also took practical steps to alleviate poverty and distress 
among his people. Jobless, through no fault of their own, many 
Negroes, like indigent white persons, became objects of public and 
private charity. Furthermore, with meagre employment oppor- 
tunities, Negroes, then, as today, made up a larger percentage of 
persons receiving charity. An example of this is shown by the report 
of the Boston Town meeting of 1794. When the Selectment met on 
March 8 of that year, they drew $16.12 from the town treasury, 
to be divided among twenty-eight persons on relief. Among them 
were five Negroes: Negro Patience and Negro Pegg received sixty 
cents each, a “Negro Man,” one dollar and eighty cents. Two white 
persons, Joseph Wheeler and a Mrs. Dwyer received sixty cents, 
and one dollar and forty-two cents, respectively. The five Negroes 
represented a larger proportion of persons receiving charity than 
' Negroes did to the total population, thus impelling critics of the 
Negro to further brand them as public charges, Yet, the Legislature 
made no attempt to provide for the support of pauper Negroes, 
many of whom were being released from slavery. In fact, up to 1795, 
Dr. Belknap stated that neither the legislature nor the courts had 
decided whether the town, the state, or the former masters were 
responsible for pauper Negroes. Meanwhile the blacks, impover- 
ished, turned more and more to vice and crime, thus bringing upon 
themselves the wrath of the white community. 

Since petitions to the legislature for relief proved unavailing, 
the Negroes sought, as best they could, to care for their own poor. 
Led by the Reverend Hall, they founded in 1796 the African 
Benevolent Society, patterned after a similar Society established by 
Philadelphia Negroes in 1787} Starting with forty-five members, the 
Society pledged itself to help the Negroes of Massachusetts become 
worthy, self-supporting citizens. 

The chief purposes of the Society were to care for the sick, to 
help indigent members and their families, and to defray the funeral 
expenses of members lacking the means to do so. It also aimed to 
care for the widows and children of deceased members. The society, 
moreover, would bind out to service the children of widows so that 
they might be brought up to make an honest living. In addition, 
the Society sought to improve the morals of their people. Therefore, 
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certain restrictions accompanied any assistance that the organiza- 
tion might give. The Society would assist a widow and her children 
only “‘so long as she behaves herself decently,” and remains “a 
widow.” In order to elevate the moral tone of the Society, no mem- 
ber would receive “any benefits or assistance,” if “any sickness or 
disorder” he might suffer was caused by “intemperance.” 

The preamble of the Society pledged the members to exemplary 
conduct: 


Behaving ourselves at the same time, as true and Faithful Citt- 
zens of the Commonwealth in which we live; and that we take 
no one into the Society who shall commit an injustice or outrage 
against the laws of their country. 


For their further protection, the Society advised members who 
traveled far, either by sea or land, to prepare a will beforehand. 
Finally, so that the Society might have a regular income, the mem- 
bers agreed to invest whatever money they might acquire at interest, 
thus opening up the possibility of Negro business enterprise. 

Hall spent himself in the service of his people. He was unspar- 
ing of his strength in seeking to uplift them, and tireless in his ef- 
forts to bring relief or hope to his more unfortunate brethren. One 
day in November, 1807, while engaged in community work, he 
caught a severe cold which developed into pneumonia. The illness 
proved fatal and Hall died on December 4, 1807. His death left 
a void in the leadership of the Massachusetts Negro community. 
The high esteem in which he was held by both races was manifested 
at his funeral, which was attended by some of the most prominent 
citizens of Boston. Hall was buried with full Masonic rites in famous 
Copps Hill Cemetery in Boston. 

It is hard to appraise the importance of Prince Hall. Undoubtedly 
he was one of the first of a long procession of Negro leaders. He was 
a “freedom fighter” in the best tradition. Along with Absalom 
Jones, Richard Allen, Paul Cuffee, and Benjamin Banneker, 
Hall must be reckoned as one of the outstanding Negroes of the 
eighteenth century. His work set a precedent for Negro leaders of 
today. Hall was bold, courageous, practical, yet idealistic in regard 
to his aspirations for the Negro. If he was not a radical, as one 
author states, he was certainly no compromiser. Like W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Martin Luther King, and others, he demanded full citi- 
zenship for the Negro. Furthermore, Hall reflected the many-faceted 
type of leadership needed by the Negro at a time when most of 
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them were inarticulate either because of bondage or their depressed 
condition in freedom. He was probably the first Negro leader to 
utilize interracial cooperation. More important, he inspired his 
group to self help, to get jobs, thus anticipating Frederick Douglass 
and Booker T. Washington. 

Of prime importance, also, Hall worked to secure respect for the 
Negro as a personality. Hall, to be sure, was not successful in achiev- 
ing all of the many goals which he set for himself and his group. 
But he played a significant role in the downfall of the Massachusetts 
slave trade and the protection of his people from kidnapping. He 
also helped prepare the groundwork for the freedom fighters of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, whose continuing efforts have 
brought the Negro much closer to the goal of full citizenship. 


MIDWAY 


I’ve come this far to freedom and I won’t turn back. 
I’m climbing to the highway from my old dirt track. 
I’m coming and I’m going 
And I’m stretching and I’m growing 
And I'll reap what I’ve been sowing or my skin’s not black. 


I've prayed and slaved and waited and I’ve sung my song. 
You've bled me and you've starved me, but I’ve still grown strong. 
You've lashed me and you've treed me 
And you've everything but freed me, 
But in time you'll know you need me and it won’t be long. 


I’ve seen the daylight breaking high above the bough. 
I’ve found my destination and I’ve made my vow; 

So whether you abhor me 

Or deride me or ignore me, 
Mighty mountains loom before me and I won't stop now. 


| NAOMI LONG MADGETT 
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THE CONSCIENCE 
OF THE NORTH 


TRUMAN NELSON 


An address delivered at the Community Church of Boston, March 12, 1961. 


b he FIRST THOUGHTS, the first words that come to me on occupy- 

ing this desk must be in praise, in thanksgiving to, and in 
memory of the great prophet who gathered this congregation over 
a hundred years ago. At every occasion at which the human con- 
dition, its plight and its potential becomes the question of the hour, 
the enduring presence of Theodore Parker is evoked in my mind 
and in the mind of your present preacher, the carrier of the Parker 
tradition. 

It is Theodore Parker who makes it possible for me to stand here 
and bear witness against the wrong that I perceive. It is Theodore 
Parker who brings all of you here, week after week, to one of the 
few places in the country where public crime, official crimes, acts 
of repression and sickness against the people of the country and 
the world are dealt with rationally, intelligently and in earnest and 
whenever necessary, the public punishment of denunciation is meted 
out. Without this there are many of us who would feel that human- 
ity has fallen into cureless ruin, who would suspect our own un- 
spoken revulsions and dissents and sour ourselves forever out of 
that faith in man and his perfectibility which saves us from 
melancholy and malignity...and even madness and self doom. 

The reason why Parker could do this and why he could main- 
tain the continuity of his purpose and his strength in the person- 
alities and the purposes of those hundreds of scholars, dissenters, 
radicals and truth tellers who have followed him here, is because 
he founded this pulpit as a place where a man was obliged to deal 
out to you his life, passed through the fire of his thought... still 
roughly fused by this fire, with all the unground edges of his effort, 
his confusion and his agony. The example Parker laid down here 
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for others to follow was that conscience was a primary function 
of man and should be listened to above every other voice. 

We used to believe that we could be told that our conscience 
should accept or reject. It used to have much to do with whether 
we prayed enough, whether we were obedient, or sexless, or dutiful 
to our betters or our employers or to a wrathful god who crushed 
erring man like a worm beneath his enormous boot. Even Parker, 
who more than any other theologian destroyed this notion that 
conscience was a kind of invisible concentration camp, put it that 
conscience disclosed the moral law of God...and that God, in 
turn, was absolute perfection. I don’t want to offend anyone here 
but I must say that anyone who waits for the voice of God to tell 
him what to do will never hear it. 

He may hear some irresistible command that to follow out may 
bring him trouble and woe, particularly if it enjoins him to attack 
the vested power of the community or state. It will come lunging 
out of his deepest consciousness with a divine imperative and it 
does not really matter who put it there. It is my belief that it is 
our social existence that determines the consciousness from which 
these compelling calls to action arise. This is not new, but was 
stated by another great prophet of Parker’s time. 

What is or is not the “conscience of the north” is a big and 
actually indefinable subject. But we do know, by observation and 
sensation, the quality of the world around us and we do know that 
there are certain ideological forms existing in the placenta of time 
and place in which we grow that can make us conscious of vast 
moral problems and contradictions and which arouse in us compul- 
sions to act on them on one side or the other. _, 

This is what I mean then when I talk about the conscience of 
the North; its reflection of the life around us. I know that it exists: 
society demands it... there is no real escape from our conscious- 
ness of the real world. Wendell Phillips had a very good definition 
of conscience. He called it the common sense of the mass. But in 
order to create this conscience so that it will be mature, active and | 
mutually effective, it must be confronted with realities day by day, 
so that the whole complex of events and contradictions which stir 
men into action from principle is given concrete expression before 
our eyes. You cannot get it by listening to Jack Paar, Mort Sahl 
records or joining the Book of the Month Club. You have to really 
know the way things are. 

One majestic moment of human advance which has penetrated 
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the whole American consciousness, I believe, is the emergence of 
the new African nations and the evidence it presents that the 
brutal colonial conquest by the white man of the darker people 
has come almost to an end. The two great power blocks of the 
world are frantically courting the Africans; the red carpet is out 
in Washington and Moscow. 

This is all to the good and I applaud it but I still find it some- 
what sickening that with all this adulation, all these fervent pro- 
mises of co-operation, of defense to the death of the liberty, 
fraternity and equality of the black man ten thousand miles off, 
a black man trying to buy a modest home in Danvers, Massachusetts, 
has to go to the courts and invoke the law before he can get the 
liberty, fraternity and equality which has been his birthright and 
privilege since 1776, right here at home. 

I find it equally sickening to hear all these pious disclaimers 
of any sympathy with segregation in the South without any concern 
for the fact that there are segregated schools in Boston... schools 
in which over ninety percent of the pupils are Negroes... not by 
law, but by the unwritten commandment of our business civiliza- 
tion which has forced the Negro citizens to live almost exclusively 
in the ninth and twelfth wards of Roxbury. 

You may feel that it is sensationalism for me to call these schools 
segregated. But there has been a recent court fight in New Rochelle 
over this very situation, segregation by school district. There it was 
legally decided that the Supreme Court in finding that segregated 
education is injurious to children, laid down the constitutional 
principle that schools with gross racial imbalance violate the con- 
stitutional rights of the children of minority groups. 

It is a fact that in Boston the Negro people have made three 
migrations and in every one of them have been compelled to live 
together in restriction. They have moved from the West End to the 
South End to Roxbury, intact from first to last as an unwanted 
minority group, while every other ethnic minority has passed into 
integration with the whole community. It is also a fact of life that 
the Negro population is increasing, and the problem is becoming 
more intense, while other minorities are decreasing. By 1940 the 
increase was 23,000 plus, in 1950, 42,000 plus, in 1960, approximately 
55,000. 

We all know why these people come here and where they come 
from. The hope that they had of their children being educated 
in equality in their southern homeplace because of a decision of 
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the highest court in the land, has been answered there by the 
integration of about 74 children in the first five years, a rate of 
acquiescence in which it would take nearly eighty thousand years 
for the two million five hundred thousand children to receive what 
has always been one of their inalienable rights. 

So they come here and find more of the same... . schools crowded 
with other Negroes, apartments and houses as unavailable to them 
outside the Negro district as if they were back in Dixie. The segre- 
gation is neither open or lawful here... it is a kind of sneaky, un- 
derhanded experience in which they are met face to face with smiles 
and agreement and cut to the quick when their back is turned... 
somehow never being able to prove that they are being kept out 
of schools, jobs or residential districts but never getting there either. 
But all the same they are infinitely better off here, for anyone who 
discriminates against them is not only befouling his conscience, he 
is breaking the law of his state and should and can be punished. 

Nevertheless the glaring discrepancy between what official Amer- 
ica is saying to black Africa and what it is doing to black Ameri- 
cans is so shocking, so profoundly evil, so indicative of a split in 
our national consciousness that I begin to wonder if the whole 
nation is not insane...or at least so out of touch with reality, 
with rational thinking, that some terrible doom is awaiting us, 
some awful day of reckoning. In April of 1960, the best reporter 
of the New York Times described the conditions which are driving 
these fellow Americans to tear up their roots of generations and 
come to us as wanderers, as political refugees, for us to accept with 
love and compassion. 

“Every channel of communication, every medium of mutual in- 
terest, every reasoned approach, every inch of middle. ground has 
been fragmented by the emotional dynamite of racism, enforced 
by the whip, the razor, the gun, the bomb, the torch, the club, the 
knife, the mob, the police and many branches of the state’s appa- 
ratus. The difference between Johannesburg and Birmingham, said 
a Negro who came south recently from the middle west... Is that 
here they have not opened fire yet with the tanks and the big guns.” 

When I read this or think about it, I wonder, how, in good 
conscience the American people can think of anything else . . . why 
they worry about the Soviet or Cuba with this awful cancer eating 
at our inside! I marvel that we can face the men of color anywhere, 
in the United Nations or elsewhere in the world, where they are 
the majority of this earth’s people. There is no place in this planet 
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where they have not suffered from the bloody advance and triumph 
of our white business civilization. W.E.B. Du Bois, the great Negro 
prophet said this about it... “This is the modern paradox of sin 
before which the Puritan stands open-mouthed and mute. A group, 
a Nation or a race, commits murder, and rape, steals and destroys, 
yet no individual is guilty, no one is to blame, no one can be pun- 
ished. The black world squirms beneath the feet of the white in 
impotent fury or sullen hate.” 

There are many Americans pondering this...some fearfully. 
Some dreading that when the day of reckoning comes and the sleep- 
ing giant of color rises in his might and sets things to right, that 
he will follow our path and mete out justice and rewards according 
to the pigmentation of the skin. 

There are others, and Theodore Parker was one of them, who 
find a racial defect in the circumstances that the darker people have 
not risen long before to defend their rights. The answer to that is, 
they have, but they were suppressed and the history of their upris- 
ings suppressed along with them. When the white man rises up to 
claim gloriously his inalienable rights under natural law, he is 
universally applauded by other white men as a liberator, as a saint. 
The black man’s revolution is a bestial, servile insurrection when 
the white man tells the tale. 

When Garrison, here in Boston, was being mobbed by gentle- 
men of property and standing for saying to the black men, cast off 
your chains, your masters are thieves, kidnappers and murdering 
scoundrels with no moral right to enslave you, these same gentlemen 
were holding enthusiastic meetings in Faneuil Hall to acclaim the 
glorious revolution in France, the glorious revolution in Greece, 
in Hungary, in Poland. 

Tiny Boston school children were taught to read by the revolu- 
tionary texts of Adams, Otis and Hancock, but when the Negro 
David Walker, published his revolutionary tract known as Walker's 
Appeal, it was instantly and hysterically denounced and suppressed 
and a year afterward, its author was dead, under mysterious circum- 
stances. David Walker had assured his brethren that they would 
be free, if not peaceably, then by the crushing arm of power. If 
they were treated as men, they would use power as men, if as brutes, 
their triumph would be as brutish as the slaveholder, who had 
already piled up a debt of unspeakable wrongs against them, wrongs 
that came back to haunt him in the terrors of the night. As long 
as the Declaration of Independence remained a living creed in this 
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country, David Walker said, “My color will root some of them off 
the face of the earth. They shall have enough of making slaves. 
This country is more ours than their, we have enriched it more 
with our blood and tears.” : 

David Walker in his day felt the recoil of those well meaning 
sentimentalists to whom any expression of hate was a vulgar abomi- 
nation and who said then, and are saying today, that any violence 
by the Negro in the South will, “lose him all his friends.” But this 
did not bother him. “Some will accuse us of a bad spirit,”’ he said, 
“But I do not care. You should not be astonished that we hate you 
for we are men and we cannot help but hate you while you are 
treating us as dogs.” 

It is a pity that the insidious evil of racism has stained so deeply 
into our national consciousness that this revolutionary tract written 
in 1839, of such noble intensity, such fierce pride, such consummate 
powers of eloquence and intellect, is missing from almost all his- 
torical indexes and bibliographies. Otherwise, it is thought highly 
desirable, in fact it is demanded that our historians remind every 
other white that this country was founded on the moral concept 
that resistance to dictators, large or small, or to oppressive laws 
which stop short of the full scope of dispassionate justice, is our 
most honored tradition. But the Negro is another matter... when 
he states it he is “stirring up racial hatred,” and reopening wounds 
which have not bled since the merciful stillness at Appomatox. 

Then there is another class of whites, and these include many 
people of honesty and perception, who charge the Negro masses 
of the deep south with apathy toward voting and claiming full 
citizenship. This may be true, such apathy does exist. But they are 
apathetic because we are apathetic. We poison them with our 
lassitude and disclaimer, for we have the vote already and the im- 
plied power over rulers and yet we have let almost as many of our 
acknowledged liberties slip away by default and indifference as 
those they never had. 

We have been silent when we should have been heard, tolerant 
and objective when we should have been fighting mad, frightened 
and secretive when we should have been rising in righteous power 
to rebuke and punish those who subvert the rights of man for profit 
and privilege, and so swiftly and totally that they will see that 
no one trying this again, will have the slightest chance of escape. . 

The past few days have provided shocking evidence of the 
inability of the liberal whites to protect themselves and maintain 
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a legal resistance to usurpations of the Bill of Rights. The Un- 
American Activities Committee, whose years of steady harassment 
of dissenters has now been openly denounced by most of the big 
newspapers and all of the liberal organizations of this country, has 
just received a smashing victory over its critics. The Congressman 
of every person in this audience voted to maintain and endorse it. 
The six congressmen resisting it were called communist sympathizers 
on the floor of the house. 

Coeval with this, two distinguished white men who have devoted 
their lives to fighting segregation were summarily ruled against by 
the Supreme Court on contempt charges and will now have to serve 
jail sentences for their efforts. The case of Carl Braden was directly 
related to the problem now under discussion. In the noble dissent 
of Justice Black it was baldly stated that from now on, “no legis- 
lative committee, state or Federal, will have trouble finding cause 
to subpoena all persons anywhere who take a public stand against 
segregation . . .” furthermore, the decision, says Justice Black, “may 
well strip the Negro of the aid of the white people who have 
been willing to speak on his behalf.” 

There are many well intentioned Northerners who feel that 
the white South should not be pushed too rapidly into social change. 
This is based on the notion that they have a secret gnawing guilt 
and that this should arouse our compassion ... that somehow this 
guilt feeling explains away and absolves them of the constant 
wrong they are doing their colored brethren. I do not believe this 
guilt exists to a significant degree. The crime of the white South 
springs from their racist unit of loyalty which, to my mind, places 
them beyond redemption until they take an honest look at their 
society and its discontents. 

First of all they must wake up to the brute fact that the golden 
age they hark back to was a slave-holding, slave-breeding, slave- 
driving hell on earth. They might realize that its image and all the 
so-called heroes who sustained it with fire and blood, Robert E. Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson, Jefferson Davis and all the other traitors are 
anathema to at least one-third of their fellow citizens at home and 
the overwhelming majority of the citizens of the world. 

Secondly, they must be told that most of us know that when 
they talk about States’ Rights they mean white rights. Their con- 
tinuing horror over John Brown’s Raid on Harper’s Ferry... all 
the present acts of Negro resistance, the sit-downs, the pray-ins, the 
trespasses, would be swallowed as a sacrament if performed to 
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protect the purity of the white race. If the Negroes rode as the Ku 
Klux Klan has, in the night and on an errand of lynching, murder 
and human degredation, and against their own people, they would 
be hailed as saviours. There was a never a time when the white 
South did not put racism above every other form of loyalty. 

There was very little talk of States’ Rights whenever they were 
able to compromise Congress and the Supreme Court into bringing 
the power of the Federal Government against the Negro and not 
for him. Is it States’ Rights which tells a man that he cannot send 
his children to those common schools to which they are entitled to 
by the law of the land of their birth, because he is colored? What 
is the political system that prevents colored men and women from 
voting for the agents that represent them in the government and 
there form policies to which these disenfranchised peoples are sup- 
posed to give their unquestioning loyalty . . . and when called upon, 
in war time, their heart’s blood? The John Brown that is in me, 
and there is a little John Brown in all of us, once we have been 
exposed to the greatest Yankee of them all, tells me that this is 
white rights, it is a form of slavery and that it will never be any- 
thing else until everyone in the South can vote and attend common 
schools. 

As for time taking care of the problem, we have all seen the 
fallacy of this answer; seen with our own eyes Southern mothers 
of New Orleans, typical young matrons such as we encounter in the 
supermarkets, solemnly telling their helpless children before the 
astonished eyes of the world..* “You don’t want to go to school 
with the black niggers.” It is not hard to imagine these children 
telling their children . . . that is the exact way it has been carried on 
since the Emancipation Proclamation... these cherished customs 
of the Old South. 

While in the North there is the glaring sin of omission. Look 
at your children’s schoolbooks sometime. You will find that the 
history of the slave and the abolitionist is never told... your chil- 
dren may never know of them unless you tell them. The grand 
names of Garrison, Phillips, Frederick Douglass, Theodore Parker 
are barely mentioned and if they are, it is as raving fanatics who 
started the Civil War as a demented incendiary starts a fire. And so 
the towering personalities whose lives could give a child the man- 
liest examples of the courage and breath of intellect so desperately 
needed today, are withheld from their consciousness. All the values 
these men thought out and implanted in the living tissue of the 
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republic have been lopped off and in their place we are offered as 
patriots to be venerated, traitors like Lee and Davis, bigots like 
Andrew Johnson, drunken hirelings of the rich like Daniel Web- 
ster, racists, all of them, who have spread filth on the garment of 
the American dream of the brotherhood of all. 

You will find by your indifference that your children are being 
taught a false and vilely corrupt version of history, one that de- 
liberately distorts the role of the Negro and feeds the obscene myth 
of white supremacy and keeps it unnaturally alive in the face of 
supreme Negro achievement on every side. When they ask the his- 
torian why the colored race has slipped back so far after a war was 
fought to free them so long ago, they will be told that when the 
Negroes were given full equality after the Civil War, they abused 
it in an unpardonable way, selling their votes and wandering lazily 
about, stealing and frolicking in a saturnalia of corruption and 
bestiality. Furthermore, the men who made this possible, Charles 
Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens, were not themselves interested in 
the Negro but were merely fanatic and vindictive Yankee radicals 
drunk with power and determined to grind a noble, defeated ad- 
versary into the dust. The historian Du Bois names dozens of his- 
torians who believe the Negro to be subhuman and congenitally 
unfitted for citizenship and the suffrage. Authority after authority 
has made it part of our historical canon that the South was right 
in Reconstruction, the North vengeful or deceived and the Negro 
stupid. This is not Mein Kampf I am speaking of, it is mine history, 
the texts our children are reading every day. 

And so the strong fabric of the American past is torn apart, 
the threads are snapped that lead back to the best hope man ever 
had. A whole race is slandered by separation from the continuity 
of truth. 

There might be some slight excuse for these omissions if the 
actual historical struggle between the sections was being played 
down to present a united nation to a disorderly world. But the 
opposite is true. The Centennial of the Civil War is coming in, loud 
and clear. The best place to read about this is in the Wall Street 
Journal. A whole new industry has been born. The blue chip pos- 
sibilities of yield are said to be enormous. Disney’s Law of Prolifer- 
ating Profits will come into play: the Civil War Book becomes the 
TV Spectacular, then the movie, then breaks up into an unceasing 
downpour of golden fragments...the toys, the hats, the uniforms, 
the facsimile hardware and the new brand names... we may see, 
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for instance, the Jefferson Davis Freedom Fighter’s Plastic Cannon 
...am exact copy of the one designed for shelling the capital of 
the United States. The largesse never stops, raining on restaurants, 
gift shops, motels, gas stations and above all on the cars and roads 
which will carry the celebrants of the worshipful rights of this 
American passion play to the shrines that embody them. 

As in every successful industry every effort will be made to re- 
move from the product every abrasive element... anything that 
might give offense to the least possible consumer by casting asper- 
sions on his region, his religion, his politics, his home life or his 
day-to-day assurance that every act of his government or his em- 
ployer is solely for the purpose of producing the very best state 
of well-being in the very best of nations. The battle soil of the South 
will be sterilized to the depth of three generations to remove any 
suspicions that there was a racial conflict going on there. Everybody 
will be told that it was really just an exercise of great gallantry 
between four noble men, Lee and Davis, Lincoln and Grant... 
and that they were, all of them, all-American-Americans laboring 
under a slight, and still unresolved, constitutional misunderstand- 
ing. Thus the pageantry will not be half-safe, but a completely 
dependable national product ... both sides separately, but equally 
righteous in their own Cause. 

This is the way it is supposed to be set up but as in all separate 
and equal formulations, one side is always a little bit more separate 
and equal than the other. The scenes reprised so far have been 
largely Confederate. Not long ago we were treated to a backward 
glimpse of Jefferson Davis taking office as President of a Govern- 
ment based on the wild and tragic phantasy that slavery was to 
be the perpetual condition of the majority of its citizens. We saw 
the Southern whites in their broadcloth and crinolines re-enacting 
this obscenity, while passing by in the streets of Montgomery and 
looking at them as if they were raving mad, were the colored de- 
scendents of the American men and women whom they were strug- 
gling to keep enslaved. As usual, the resurrected Confederate heroes 
acted as if their fellow citizens were not there...as if they were 
utterly invisible. 

The next momentous public scene to be revived will be a full 
scale reenactment of the battle of First Manassas, a Confederate 
victory. The resurgence of Confederate interest and ardor iri these 
rites has become so intense that the New York Times complained 
bitterly to the Court in Montgomery that it was impossible for 
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them to get a fair verdict in their libel suit in the atmosphere of 
this passionate reawakening of the Lost Cause. The irony is that 
the Times has been one of the most avid publicizers of this fumi- 
gated and deprinciplized Centennial. Furthermore, they have joined 
with most of the other mass media in the obvious attempt to rescue 
the white South from the embarrassment of its resistance to desegre- 
gation, playing hard attitudes down wherever possible and making 
it seem that the white South had excuses for causing delays in treat- 
ing Americans as Americans. 

Neither the New York Times nor any other agency has called 
for counter events to be dramatized as an offset to this triumph of 
Southern arms. No one has called for a reenactment of the Nat 
Turner Insurrection in Virginia, really the first scene of the war, 
although these Negroes were only carrying out the forefather’s 
injunction that RESISTANCE TO TYRANNY IS OBEDIENCE 
TO GOD. No one has requested the restaging of the rescue of 
Shadrack the Fugitive Slave by Lewis Hayden and other Negroes 
from the Boston Courthouse, although this is another beginning 
of the beginning. And it is absolutely unthinkable that the parade 
of the fifty-fourth Massachusetts Negro Regiment marching off to 
South Carolina in 1863, passing the house of Wendell Phillips on 
Essex Street in Boston, saluting William Lloyd Garrison as he stood 
there on a balcony with his hand resting on a bust of John Brown, 
and with the massed bands playing John Brown’s body, be added 
to this pageant of dusty death ...of death and dust made futile by 
the continued oppression of the Negro. 

Many people feel that these ceremonies are harmless and a little 
ridiculous but I do not agree. Their flagrantly one-sided direction 
makes me suspect that they are part and parcel of the resistance 
movement the white South has been carrying on against human 
rights for a hundred years. These nostalgic mummeries are entered 
into with such devotion that I agree with what Garrison wrote long 
after Appomatox. ‘They are under the Union but not of the Union. 
They are under the Constitution but not for the Constitution, 
except as a matter of duress. They are nominally Americans but 
really Southerners in feeling and purpose. If they could see their 
way clear to throw off the authority of the Federal Government 
and to resuscitate their defunct confederacy, they would instantly 
rise again in rebellion and expel every loyal Northerner from their 
territorial domains.” 

There is not much danger of this but there is a very real danger 
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that these tides of bogus sentimentalism engulfing us with tributes 
paid the old South for its honor, integrity and heroism are being 
used to bedazzle the rest of the nation out of thinking about, and 
having a concern over, the shameful foot-dragging going on in 
respect to desegregation and all the other overdue demands of the 
American Negro. 

But there is another element here far more offensive and de- 
grading than the broadcloth and crinoline glorification of a society 
of enslavers. This symbol is the flag under which they fought and 
which will be carried proudly on these synthetic battlefields and 
entwined in honor with the stars and stripes as the hallmark of 
these festivities. This is the same flag which the world has seen 
flying in every shameful and demeaning crisis in this country for 
the last five years... from the march of the White Citizens Council 
members in force to beseige a public school and spit in the faces 
of some small, helpless and vulnerable Negro children, to the latest 
orgy of moronic white racist students on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. It is inevitably paired with Nigger Go Home 
signs, and other national obscenities. Before this, the Confederate 
flag has a long and unbroken tradition of appearing at the time 
and place of every gross offense against Negro citizens, in the hands 
of night riders, hooded bigots, floggers, lynchers and burners alive. 

Most people seem to be unstirred by such a connection and I 
cannot figure why. This nation has lately been convulsed with 
horror over the outbreak of Nazi symbols in many places, but surely 
the brash persistence of the Confederate flag is as deep a symbol of 
insult to the Negro as the Swastika is to the Jew, both being 
standards of a political system which had written into their code of 
laws that one sort of human was to forever be the prey and slave 
of another. I can never be made to understand why racism in 
Berlin is a crime against humanity and racism in Alabama a toler- 
able local custom, so honored that to defend it, all the libertarian 
aphorisms of the founding fathers can be brought into play. Nor 
can I understand why the Confederate struggle for the right of in- 
dividual states to enslave people because of their color is somehow 
noble, while there is universal agreement that a German Reich 
founded on the bleached bones of millions of Jews was manifestly 
obscene. | 

Granted that nothing in the world so far can equal the impacted 
horror of the Nazi racial onslaughts, there still exists the slow 
horror of the bitter, no-exit life of the Negro in the concentration 
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camp of his skin; without the larger anguish of the deep physical 
pain and unspeakable death, but full of the day-to-day degradation 
so eloquently put by John Hope Franklin: the degradation of find- 
ing human advance and achievement negated by a black skin, 
of finding himself mobbed or shot at if he tries to vote, of being 
shunted into ghettos to be exploited by landlords, of being insulted 
and driven out of every community of whites, north and south, 
where he seeks eating, sleeping, or even toilet facilities. 

And now I have a very practical suggestion. It is a little more 
than a century since John Quincy Adams preserved for us the right 
of petitioning Congress, while he was brilliantly carrying out the 
political phase of the abolitionist struggle. It is still not toc late to 
commemorate this with a new abolitionist petition which will 
arouse the same howls of bigot rage from the same quarters that 
wanted to lynch Adams for his abolitionist petitions. This will 
focus the awareness of the nation on the sad and significant truth 
that many members of Congress have a set of loyalties indistinguish- 
able from those who trained the enemy guns at Gettysburg on the 
Star and Stripes on Cemetery Ridge. We have been too long and 
forgetfully a country under two flags. 

Therefore, Whereas the flag of the defeated and defunct South- 
ern Confederacy is today the most prominent and consistent symbol 
of forcible attempts to deny citizens their rights: and as it was, and 
is, the battle emblem of a Negro-whipping, Negro-enslaving, and 
Negro-degrading society, in flagrant opposition to a democratic 
form of government, we, the undersigned citizens of United States 
demand that it shall not be displayed on any occasion, partially or 
completely under the sponsorship of the United States. 

I am speaking to you from a lacerated conscience in the hope 
that I can lacerate yours. The purpose of this pulpit is to arouse 
and organize conscience and to deal with the relationship between 
man and man and the duties that grow out of this, in a completely 
honest way. At its best such duties are a labor of love but there are 
times when hate is evoked. 

In the quickening and deepening of the desegregation of the 
South, a new leader of the Negro people has arisen. He is young 
and vigorous. He has been tested and found among the bravest 
of the brave. He is eloquent, his personal life is stainless and he 
sheds credit on his people wherever he goes. As a reconstructed 
abolitionist this should be an event of the greatest joy to me... 
I should celebrate his arrival and glorify his name. But, contrary- 
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wise, I find his personality and his policy among the saddest stories 
of this long and heart-rending struggle. 

The leadership of Martin Luther King, Jr. was achieved by 
his developing a position which would be acceptable to large 
masses of people north and south. He feels that it is an honest and 
attainable one... and it is, indeed, an exact reflection of the limits 
to which he feels the conscience of the North will support him. 
But it is unbearably tragic... 

His position, as he states it is this, “The American Negroes must 
say to their white brothers we will match your capacity to inflict 
suffering with our capacity to endure suffering. We will meet your 
physical force with soul force. We will not hate you, but in good 
conscience we cannot obey your unjust laws. Do to us what you 
will and we will still love you. Bomb our homes and threaten our 
children; send your hooded perpetuators of violence into our 
communities and drag us out on some wayside, beating us and leav- 
ing us half dead and we will still love you. But we will soon wear 
you down by our capacity to suffer. And in winning our freedom 
we will so appeal to your heart and conscience that we will win 
you in the process.” 

People of the North... you people out there...is that what 
you want the Negro to go through in order to regain the rights 
which he had already in 1776? He was here then, you know, and he 
fought alongside of us. He alWayg had this freedom; it was only 
taken from him by force and fraud.! And do you want him to suffer 
another hundred years of fraud and force, of beating, bombing 
and degradation until the heart and conscience of the South gets 
round to accepting him... to loving him? That is a lunatic society 
down there: they will never stop beating until we make them stop! 

There has been enough of this...two hundred years of it is 
enough, enough, enough. Today I cannot look at my colored 
brother but what I see the ancestral welts upon his back and feel 
the anguish in his heart! The Negro is a citizen, he has no right 
to endure this for any reason other than his own survival. As a citi- 
zen he has a clear duty to resist tyranny and dictatorship, legally 
and peacefully if he can, forcibly if he must. He is the birthright 
possessor of inalienable rights... he cannot give them away if he 
wants to. He is not born to be a punching bag to test the longevity 
of the Southern whites’ desire to beat him! 

My friends, I am not afraid to hate... or to be hated. Theodore 
Parker has taught me that any physical violation of the rights of 
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man or of his person ... which is a sacred thing; the body of a man 
and woman is a sacred vessel and should not be violated...is a 
crime against all humanity. He who spits in the face of a Negro 
_ child spits in my face. Therefore I hate the Southern racists and 
all their works. I hate them for clapping me into a prison of my 
white skin as inescapable as that of my darker neighbor. What they 
do to others in the South makes me want to secede from the white 
race...and what the white-skinned racist does in the North is just 
as abhorrent. I hate them because they have stolen my own birth- 
right of human brotherhood, alienating me from my blood brothers 
by their cruelty to them in my image...setting up impassable 
barriers of suspicion between me and the people I want to clasp 
hands with in loving admiration of the dignity, patience and 
restraint they have shown in struggling upward to a level of libera- 
tion and privilege which my kind accept as due them by birth alone. 
I hate them because they have blocked out of the culture of my 
time the full expression of the wisdom of a people to whom the 
meaning of life has had to be privation, suffering and alienation 
but who have lived with quiet confidence, and far more than we 
have, with infectious and inexplicable joy. I hate the white South 
because they have made me ashamed of my own country... which 
not only presents to a vibrant world grappling with problems 
we ignore, the complacent surface of a sluttish society whose mass 
ideal is the unlimited consumption of all possible goods and serv- 
ice... but which has lost all of its revolutionary virtues in an 


hour when the darker people are finally climbing into the light 
and are forced to seek elsewhere the encouragement which our rev- 


olutionary fathers meant for us to bestow on mankind. 

Thus I have revealed to you without restraint my own conscience, 
formed and activated, I hope, by a long study of the lives and wards 
of our great American prophets. It does not come from the great 


beyond, from mystic voices or visions, but from men like myself, 


only infinitely more gifted and courageous. If, reading their words 
and the brave promises of my country’s founders, I ignore the con- 


tradictions between them and the ground rules of our national life, © 


day by day, I would be committing a sin against my own senses, 
against the light that is in me. If I accepted these gross disparities 
between man and man all around me with complacency, I would 
be committing the greatest sin, that of hypocrisy, which blinds man 
to his own failures and gives him a false idea of his position and 
purpose in the world. If I should deny the Negro any form of 
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resistance for which white men have been applauded and venerated, 
I am acting as a racist. To me they are citizens and men in the old 
sense, in the revolutionary sense. We have no right to deny them 
the truths that only upheavals and outbreaks can tell... the ter- 
rible judgements which prove without any doubt that the future 
and the fate of black and white in this country are indivisible 
forever. 

Humbly I say this, no amount of invited suffering, of passive 
resistance, will restore to the Negro his inalienable rights. Only 
the united conscience of the North can do it, standing beside him 
and supporting him under any circumstances. Now this conscience 
lies inert, confused and deprinciplized. That is why we need the 
Negro almost as much as he needs us. We must travel the road to 
perfectibility together... to our fulfillment as persons, as citizens, 
and the road goes in only one direction . .. into a life of principle, 
under the guidance of ideas, in response to the great. and accursed 
questions of personal independence, the citizen’s relation to the 
state, the right to resistance, the wrong of poverty, racism, and 
bigotry and the quickening vision of the brotherhood of man all 
over the world. 

Let us begin our regeneration right now . ..in standing together 
against the segregationists North and South and crying out... 

VERILY THOU ART GUILTY CONCERNING THY 


BROTHER. 
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NAACP — 
A LEADERSHIP DILEMMA 


LESTER DAVIS 


I 1959, THE NAACP assembled some 1,500 delegates, alternates, 
and observers in New York’s Coliseum, to evaluate, and com- 
memorate fifty years of growth and achievement. From its modest 
beginnings in 1909, the organization had weathered the innumerable 
storms and crises commensurate with growth. Now, at its Fiftieth 
Anniversary Convention, it was a mature, robust, virulent force, 
dominating and demanding primacy in the Negro freedom fight. 
In fifty years of relentless effort, the name NAACP had become 
a tradition and a legend in the struggle for Negro rights. 

The delegates in New York had just reasons to feel a sense of 
pride. Their organization could boast a long and enviable record of 
courtroom victories against the legal bastions of white supremacy. 
They enjoyed a jealously guarded reputation for conservative, 
dignified, yet uncompromising and consistent struggle to achieve a 
full measure of equality for the Negro people in accordance with 
the principles of the American Constitution. They had good and 
justifiable reasons to be gay, but they were not. There was rather, 
an air of tension, high emotion, and expectancy. Long-smoldering 
Africa was stirring, and flames of freedom were enveloping the 
whole continent. She had given birth to the lusty infant Ghana. 
Asia was in turmoil, and colonialism’s long reign of terror and 
exploitation was ending. The Negro people of America, and espe- 
cially those in the South, had caught the spirit of the times, and 
were restless and impatient. They had had an exhilarating breath 
of freedom, and a taste of the fruits of victory, and they wanted 
more. The pace must be quickened. The demand was for complete 
equality, here and now. Nothing less would suffice. 
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The NAACP’s national leadership faced an obvious challenge. 
The assembled delegates, and with them, the nation’s press, and 
countless other groups of varied shades of thought and persuasion, 
waited to see how this challenge would be met. The issue was 
whether or not, the NAACP, having achieved outstanding success 
with its well-organized, highly skilled legal machine, could or would 
change or broaden its scope of operation to utilize the tactic of 
direct mass action which had been used so successfully by the Mont- 
gomery bus boycotters and Martin Luther King’s Southern Chris- 
tion Leadership Council. Throughout the South, Negro campus 
youth, ministerial alliances and small groups within and without 
the NAACP, were taking the initiative and engaging in mass 
attacks against almost every form of segregation and discrimination. 

Robert Williams, the blunt spoken and courageous NAACP 
leader from North Carolina, went so far as to state (in a press in- 
terview that received national attention) that Negroes in the South 
would use arms, if need be, to defend their rights, property and 
persons. Prior to the convention, the national office, while re- 
affirming its established policy of defending an individual’s right 
to self-defense, repudiated Williams and removed him from his 
branch’s leadership. Williams attended the Convention with intent 
to present his case to the assembled delegates. The atmosphere was 
charged with emotion and high tempers as the delegates chose 
sides, for and against Williams. To the leadership, the single issue 
in the Williams case was that no local leader or member had a 
right to follow a course of action that was contrary to established 
national policy. The National Board therefore, had every right to 
discipline him for violating one of the organization’s fundamental 
rules. 

To the William supporters, the issue was something else. Within 
this camp, there were divergent points of view. Some elements sup- 
ported Williams’ position totally, and sought to discredit the Na- 
tional leadership. The more sober elements saw in the Williams 
case the issue of militant mass action; a chance to achieve more 
democracy within the organization; and an opportunity to accom- 
plish a general shift in NAACP’s tone and tactics. The Nationa! 
leadership, in absolute control of the Convention’s platform, util- 
ized its well coordinated machinery. Its big guns blasted at Wil- 
liams and his followers. The Convention sustained the leadership 
against Williams. 
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The Williams case was turning point 


The William case as a single issue, had little immediate significance 
in determining the organization’s future course. Although his 
sincerity and dedication were unquestioned, Williams was viewed 
as an angry young man, the direction of whose thrust could have 
subjected the NAACP to a reign of terror, caused injury and isola- 
tion of the Negro in his fight for freedom. 

The real significance was the National leadership’s decision to 
make Williams, his actions and pronouncements, the single issue. 
In so doing, they rejected the membership’s demand for more in- 
ternal democracy and a militant mass action program to keep 
NAACP abreast of the times. This decision marked a turning point 
in the organization’s fortunes. Since then, a veritable deluge of 
articles critical of the organization, its leadership, and its tactics 
have appeared in periodicals throughout the country. 

In the spring and summer of 1960, student sit-in demonstrators 
electrified the freedom-hungry Negro masses of the South and many 
Northern industrial areas with direct action against the economic 
base of segregation and discrimination. The NAACP pursued its 
normal course by providing prompt defense for the demonstrators 
when they were jailed. In 1961, the “Freedom Riders,” under the 
leadership of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) took over 
the spotlight and won national recognition and support with their 
direct action drive to integrate interstate public transportation 
facilities. Yet, in his keynote address to the 1961 National Conven- 
tion, Bishop Stephen Gill Spottswood, chairman of the NAACP’s 
national board minimized this vital movement of the Freedom 
Riders, stating: “The dramatic exposure of segregation practices 
and of law enforcement procedures is useful in awakening a com- 
placent public opinion among white and colored Americans, but 
to suggest that its function goes much beyond this is to confuse 
a signal flare with a barrage.” Asserting NAACP’s primacy in the 
civil rights fight, he stated further: “We are too old in the ways of 
the long struggle that has engaged our fathers and forefathers not 
to realize that wars are won by using every available military re- 
source and not by the employment of raiding parties.” 

The NAACP is unquestionably the largest mass membership pro- 
test organization in the country. Its current membership approaches, 
and possibly exceeds 500,000. Its members and supporters live in 
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all of the fifty states, including those Southern states where the 
organization has been declared illegal and subversive. Its racial 
composition is about go to 95 per cent Negro and 5 to 10 per cent 
white. The increased participation of organized labor during the 
past five years has tended to shift emphasis from middleclass and 
professional groups to the point where the organization now has 
a predominantly working-class membership. However, the organ- 
ization’s branch and national leadership are comprised almost en- 
tirely of professional, middle-class, and upper income people. 

The organization’s constitution and bylaws for branches provide 
for biannual election of officers and executive board members, and 
the appointment of committee heads and members by the branch 
president with the approval of the board. The constitution affecting 
branches can be amended by a two-thirds vote of the Association's 
Annual Convention. There is no such provision in the national 
constitution. The national constitution can be amended only by 
the National Board of Directors. Annual conventions may make 
recommendations which must be considered by the Board, but the 
Board has the power to reject the convention’s mandates. The 
annual convention elects members of a National Nominating Com- 
mittee, and this committee, in turn, nominates candidates for the 
National Board. The final decision as to who will serve on the 
National Board rests with the members of the board. The member- 
ship has no direct right of recall. National Board members and 
officers are accountable only to the body that elected them. The 
organization’s 1961 Convention in Philadelphia, adopted a resolu- 
tion for board expansion which will broaden the board’s represen- 
tation, but will not materially affect its self-perpetuating character, 
nor lessen its absolute control over the conduct of the organiza- 
tion’s affairs. 

Contrary to popular belief, the NAACP derives the major portion 
of its income from membership dues which are paid annually by 
each member. Other income comes from individual and organiza- 
tional donations and “Freedom Fund” affairs which are held by 
the various branches each year. 

Critics of NAACP argue that the organization is irrevocably com- 
mitted to the courtroom battlefield, rejects direct mass action by 
local membership groupings, and therefore serves no useful pur- 
pose in today’s rapidly changing arena of struggle. In considering 
the total picture, we must reject this argument as being not en- 
tirely true. The organization has tended to place far too much re- 
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liance on its courtroom decisions. However, it has never totally 
rejected moderate approaches to direct mass action. It is true that 
legal victories won in Federal courts, rejecting the ‘separate but 
equal’ doctrine; illegalizing restrictive covenants, and ordering 
school desegregation, have not been effective in guaranteeing a single 
Negro any single right in any section of the South. It has been rather 
through direct action on the part of determined and courageous in- 
dividuals and groups that many rights have been won. Any military 
tyro tactician could inform Bishop Spottswood that all the artillery 
barrages of the combined armies of the world have never secured 
one square inch of real estate anywhere in the world in any of his- 
tory’s wars. It has always been through direct action on the part of 
the foot soldiers that gains were won and kept. However, it should 
be equally obvious that without NAACP’s legal victories, there 
would not even be a framework within which to struggle. It is 
precisely because they were armed with conviction born of the 
certainty of legal right that student demonstrators, Freedom Riders, 
and other militant crusaders have been able to face the naked 
terror of Southern bigotry and win. There is certainly need for 
change in NAACP’s tactics, but this organization has a definite 
and necessary function in the Negro freedom movement. 
Another common criticism of NAACP deals with the nature and 
character of its leadership. This leadership, both nationally and 
in many local branches is characterized as “too conservative,” and 
is accused of slowing down the tempo of the struggle for full inte- 
gration. An examination of NAACP’s national leadership reveals 
that in the main, it is comprised of individuals who are economical- 
ly secure. They are, key figures in large or successful businesses, 
heads of well established churches, trade unions, or other financially 
stable organizations. Many are individually wealthy. Local branches 
are, in the main, headed by the top Negro professional or busi- 
ness figures in the particular community. There can be no arguing 
against the logic that a man who is hungry will fight harder for 
food than the man who has access to more food than he can eat. 
The economically secure Negro has long been exempt from many 
of the more obvious forms of segregation. Top hotels outside the 
South made exceptions in his case. Exclusive communities sold 
him homes, and he seldom had need for public transportation. It 
is also difficult to convince a leader of any organization to encourage 
his organization to take actions which will put him in disfavor 
with the forces that control his personal income and political or 
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social influence. 

Generally, the branch membership is responsible for the type 
of leadership it selects. In many branches however, this is not 
always true. Local leadership tactics deny rank and file members 
opportunity to express preference in annual elections. It is obvious 
from the previously outlined manner in which the national leader- 
ship is chosen, that the membership has little opportunity to ex- 
press choice. To many, it seems an odd contradiction that an organ- 
ization whose fundamental precept is an unrelenting fight to 
achieve full democracy should have so little faith in the democratic 
processes. 

In 1953, at its Annual Convention in St. Louis, the NAACP 
ea a slogan which inspired the membership and charted a 
c course for future action: ‘Free by ‘63.’’ This was a vital and 
living slogan. It was a promise to the Negro people that there 
would be an accelerated and determined drive to destroy every 
aspect of segregation in America. The slogan embodied the potential 
for rallying countless thousands of people behind the banner of 
NAACP in a massive onslaught against the enemies of freedom. 
The logic of the national leadership’s failure to breathe life into 
this slogan is obvious. They have not only lost prestige in the 
community, as evidenced by the many critical articles, but they 
have lost their bargaining power with the government, as evidenced 
by Mr. Kennedy’s cordial refusal to request civil rights legislation 
in this session of Congress. A further and more devastating logic 
of NAACP’s failure to accelerate implementation of the “Free by 
63” slogan is the present-day trend of our justifiably impatient 
youth to find other forms and other organizations through which 
to launch their various drives for freedom. Large quantities of 
funds and youthful energies which should logically flow to NAACP, 
are being diverted to channels considered by many to be more ag- 


gressive. 


Significant changes in offing 


Here then is the enigmatic position in which NAACP’s national 
leadership finds itself: It can continue to jealously guard its self- 
perpetuating tenure of absolute control over the policy and direc- 
tion of the organization, turning deaf ears to the demands from 
the membership for more internal democracy and a militant 
direct mass action program to implement legal victories. It can, 
on the other hand, modify its direction to include: initiating and 
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executing mass action programs; encouraging constitutional revisions 
which would give the membership a stronger voice in selecting 
leadership, determining policy, and the general conduct of the 
organization’s affairs. The former course will doom the organization 
to ultimate but certain oblivion. The latter might bring about 
some leadership changes, but will infuse the organization with 
badly needed new life and vitality. It will provide the impetus 
needed for further limitless expansion and greater future victories. 

The choice seems obvious, but will be difficult for the same reason 
that the theory of gradualism is impractical and immoral. The 
entrenched wealth of the South will never willingly agree to a 
change which must ultimately destroy the basic source of their 
wealth. Similarly, few leaders of any organization will readily 
agree to changes which can destroy their positions of power and 
influence. All change is radical, be it chemical, political, or social. 
No matter how gradual the prelude, there must come a point in 
which what was yesterday, is something else today. NAACP must 
change with time or be destroyed by it. 

Current indications are that change will come about, with or 
without the initiative of the national leadership. Already, there 
are encouraging signs. The Philadelphia Convention placed great 
emphasis on the role of youth. Young people were elected to every 
major committee of the convention. Provisions were also made for 
the early inclusion of youth on the National Board. The current 
Chicago “Operation Transfer” was conceived, initiated and is 
being carried through by the local branch. It is an outstanding 
example of the type of tactic which the organization must adopt 
as part of its standard operating procedures. The movement in- 
volves hundreds of people who are engaged in a direct mass action 
struggle, and is supported by legal action. The demand is for an 
end to segregation in the Chicago Public School System. 

NAACP is capable and necessary. It can, it must, and it will 
fulfill its role in the Negro people’s relentless drive toward complete 
freedom and equality in this, their country. 
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Thoughts on War and Peace — 


DO WE ALL DIE 


THIS YEAR OR NEXT? 


MAIN TOPIC of discussion 

in Philadelphia this week, be 

it the bistros, bars, hotel lobbies 

or just on the street corners, is 

the President’s speech calling for 
all-out preparation for war. 

Even those who know nothing 
of world politics, conflicting 
ideologies, international trade 
and commerce markets, spheres 
of influences, cartels, secret agree- 
ments or power blocs stand 
around hopelessly and ask with 
their terrified eyes the silent 
question. 

“Just when are we supposed 
to die and why?” 

The question is a natural one 
because they have been told re- 
peatedly by men of science that 
the only defense against the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs is 
PEACE. 

With no reassurance to the 
contrary, it is, therefore, nat- 
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ural that little people would 
ask what is so vital about Berlin 
at this particular hour in history 
that the leaders we elected with 
such high hopes just a few short 
months ago must take to the air- 
waves and literally read our 
death warrants. 

The wise men explain that all 
this was brought about because 
the wicked Russians have threat- 
ened to sign a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany by the 
end of the year, thus ending 
World War II which everybody 
thought was over long ago. 

And the little man shrugs his 
shoulders and says “So what?” 
The war with Germany officially 
ended October 1951. Ten years 
have elapsed since that time. 

The Versailles Treaty ending 
World War I was signed on June 
29, 1919, approximately 153 days 
after the capitulation of Ger- 
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many in that struggle. What 
have our diplomats been doing 
all this time? 

Why has the peacemaking 
machinery been stalled so long, 
and, having goofed things up, 
why the sudden call for full 
speed ahead? In short, why must 
we correct this terrible situation 
this year? Why it is so imperative 
that humanity be blown off the 
face of the earth at the close of 
1961? 

But the wise men protest— 
if the Russians sign a treaty this 
year they will deny Americans 
free access to Berlin. That we 
cannot permit. 

And again the little man 
shrugs his shoulders and says “So 
what!” For 70 years certain 
Americans have been denied free 
access to Jackson, Mississippi; 
Montgomery, Alabama, and hun- 
dreds of other cities right here 
at home, but nobody is threaten- 
ing to start an atomic war over 
that. 

“But you don’t understand,” 
the wise men say. “We have 
made sacred commitments to the 
freedom loving people of West 
Berlin and we must honor our 
committments or we lose face 
before the world.” 

“Oh that’s it” says the little 
man. “But wait a minute. When 
and to whom were these sacred 
commitments made? Last year, 
last week, ten years ago? This is 
a short term commitment com- 
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pared with the commitments 
made by the founding fathers 
back in 1776 guaranteeing the 
right of all our citizens to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. These pledges have been 
reiterated through three major 
wars but they have still gone 
unredeemed, but nobody is 
threatening an atomic war about 
that. 

“Do we owe more to the Ger- 
mans who did their best to an- 
nihilate us twice in one genera- 
tion than we owe to our own 
loyal citizens? Maybe I’m dumb, 
but I just don’t get the pitch. 

“Is the right to freedom more 
sacred to West Berlin than it is 
to those cities in America where 
the jails are bulging with Free- 
dom Riders, sit-in sitters walk-in 
walkers, wade-in waders and all 
kinds of people who want in? 

“By what manner of reason- 
ing do we throw the mantle of 
our armed might around those 
who cross over from the East 
Zone to the West Zone of Ger- 
many, but throw those who cross 
from the North zone to the South 
zone of America behind bars? It 
doesn’t make sense. 

“But, insist the wise men, 
you still don’t seem to under- 
stand. West Berlin is the show 
case of the Free World. Here we 
must maintain the true image 
of democracy.” 

“Showcase? Image? Isn’t there 
something unethical about dis- 
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playing goods in the showcase 
that we do not have in the store? 


Wouldn’t the uncommitted peo- 


ple of the world be more im- 


pressed by seeing freedom at 
work back home where we hold 
the copyright than in some dis- 
tant isolated spot where it is 
synthetically created? Since when 
did the Germans who for gener- 
ations have been regimented and 
disciplined, become the symbols 
of Freedom?” 

“Oh, we see,” say the wise 
men, “your vision, is beclouded 
by the nightmare of Hitlerism. 
We don’t mean to protect those 
nasty Germans. We mean those 
sweet, lovable, peace loving Ger- 
mans who reside in West Berlin. 
They are our friends.” 

“Oh, that throws more light 
on the subject,” says the little 
man. “You had me fooled there 
for a moment. I thought you 
planned to risk a nuclear war 
to protect those Germans who 
propagated the master race the- 
ory, enslaved weaker nations and 
destroyed millions of Jews in 
the furnaces and concentration 
camps. It is sure gratifying to 
discover, belatedly, that while 
all this was going on the people 
of West Berlin were innocently 
drinking their beer and staying 
aloof from such wickedness. Just 
shows how wrong we can be. 
But somehow I just can’t help 
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thinking that if we had more 
friends like the Germans we 
wouldn’t need any enemies. 

“But with so many Germans 
pouring back and forth across 
the borders between East and 
West Germany just how do you 
plan to separate the sheep from 
the goats?” 

“That,” says the wise men,” 
is a simple matter of geography. 
All those on our side of the line 
are good Germans and all on the 
other side are bad Germans. But 
the issue goes beyond mere in- 
dividuals. The people them- 
selves are not really important. 
What is involved here is our 
national posture. We must stand 
firm because we dare not back 


down without showing weak- 


ness.” “That would be tragic,” 
replies the little man. “It is im- 
perative that we show our 
muscles before Khrushchev with 
his armed millions behind him 
and atomic bombs. He’s just 
small potatoes. But when it 
comes up against Governor 
Paterson of Alabama and the 
White Citizens Council, well, 
that’s a horse of another color. 
Those entrusted with the preser- 
vation of democracy just can’t 
take chances like that. Ye Gods, 
man, that’s brinkmanship. Do 
you want to get us all killed?” 


Reprinted from The Afro-American 
of August 12, 1961. 
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THE NEW AFRO-AMERICAN 
NATIONALISM 


JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 


1 gem FEBRUARY, 1961, riot in the gallery of the United Nations in 

protest against the foul and cowardly murder of Patrice Lu- 
mumba introduced the new Afro-American Nationalism. This na- 
tionalism is only a new manifestation of old grievances with deep 
roots. Nationalism, and a profound interest in Africa, actually 
started among Afro-Americans during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. Therefore, the new Afro-American nationalism 
is really not new. 

The demonstrators in the United Nations gallery interpreted 
the murder of Lumumba as the international lynching of a black 
man on the altar of colonialism and white supremacy. Suddenly, 
to them at least, Lumumba became Emmett Till and all of the 
other black victims of lynch law and the mob. The plight of the 
Africans still fighting to throw off the joke of colonialism and the 
plight of the Afro-Americans, still waiting for a rich, strong and 
boastful nation to redeem the promise of freedom and citizenship 
became one and the same. Through their action the U.N. dem- 
onstrators announced their awareness of the fact that they were 
far from being free and a long fight still lay ahead of them. The 
short and unhappy life of Patrice Lumumba announced the same 
thing about Africa. 

Belatedly, some American officials began to realize that the for- 
eign policy of this country will be affected if the causes of the 
long brooding dissatisfaction among Afro-Americans are not dealt 
with effectively. Others, quick to draft unfavorable conclusions and 
compound misconceptions, interpretated this action as meaning 
there was more Afro-American interest in African affairs than in 
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the affairs of the United States. Both interpretors seemed to have 
missed a vital point—the United States has never had an official 
policy based on the granting of complete citizenship to Afro- 
Americans, nor has the United States ever had an official policy 
based on the complete elimination of, or approving of the complete 
elimination, of colonialism in Africa. 

Patrice Lumumba became a hero and a martyr to Afro-American 
nationalists because he was the symbol of the black man’s humanity 
struggling for recognition. The life of Patrice Lumumba proved 
that he was a product of Belgian paternalism and misrule in the 
Congo. In more favorable circumstances, he might have become one 
of the most astute national leaders of the twentieth century. When 
the Congo emerged clearly in the light of modern history he was 
its bright star. Lumumba was a true son of Africa and was accepted 
as belonging to all of Africa, not just the Congo. No other per- 
sonality in African history has leaped so suddenly from death to 
martyrdom. 

This is why Lumumba was and is still being extolled—this “best 
son of Africa,” this “Lincoln of the Congo,” this “Black Messiah,” 
whose struggle was made noble by his unswerving demand for 
centralism against all forms of Balkanization. His effort was made 
more heroic by his unyielding resistance to the forces of neo- 
colonialism which finally killed his body, but not his spirit. The 
spirit of Patrice Lumumba will roam over the African land for 
many years to come. 

This spirit was a natural choice to rekindle the flame of Afro- 
American nationalism. 

Harlem has always been the incubator for black nationalism in 
the United States. Presently this nationalism is being hampered by 
too many organizations and too many leaders with conflicting pro- 
grams. Some of these “leaders” are self-seeking money changers 
who have found a haven, and a bonanza in the African nationalist 
movement. The major nationalist groups and their programs are 
briefly outlined here: | 

Nation of Islam: A nation-wide organization, dating to 1930, led 
since 1933 by Elijah Muhammad, born Elijah Poole in Georgia 
sixty-three years ago. Headquarters in Chicago. Temple No. 7 in 
New York is led by 35-year-old Minister Malcolm X. The Black 
Muslim movement is presently the most dynamic force for protest 
and change in the United States. Of all the Afro-American nation- 
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alist groups this is the one that is most feared by white people. 
More about them later. 

Muslim Brotherhood: This group claims to be authentic Muslim 
and is hostile to the Nation of Islam group, whose followers are 
massive and growing fast. The hostility between these two groups 
has been overplayed by the press. Muslim Brotherhood is led by 
Talib Ahmed Dawud, husband of singer Dakota Staton. 

United African Nationalist Movement: This group was started 
in 1948 by James R. Lawson, formerly an official in the Harlem 
Labor Union. Lawson’s many enemies insist that his movement is 
mostly on paper. This accusation notwithstanding he continues to 
be one of the most active of the Harlem group of nationalists. He 
maintains liaison with most of the African missions at the United 
Nations, he says, “to exchange information, ideas and techniques 
and to coordinate demonstrations in the common cause.” 

The Universal African Nationalist Movement: This organization 
has been led by Benjamin Gibbons for over twenty years. This is 
one of the numerous groups that was formed after the breaking 
up of the major “Back To Africa” movement—The Universal 
Negro Improvement Association, after the decline of Marcus Gar- 
vey, who was the most colorful and the most effective of all African 
nationalists of the goth century. This group still uses Garvey’s old 
slogan, “Africa for the Africans—those at home and those abroad.” 

Cultural Association for Women of African Heritage: This group 
is important because it represents the entry of Afro-Americans from 
the entertainment field into the nationalist movement. Headed by 
a dynamic personality, singer Abby Lincoln, who participated in 
the demonstration at the U.N. In defense of her group, she says, 
“We Afro-Americans will be heard by any means you make it neces- 
sary for us to use.” She is without reservations in denouncing, 
“crumb-crunching, cocktail-sipping Uncle Tom leadership paid 
by colonialists.” 

The African Nationalist Pioneer Movement headed by Carlos 
Cooks, is the most active of the splinter nationalist groups born 
out of the breaking up of the Garvey Movement. Other groups in 
this category are: The Garvey Club, United Sons and Daughters 
of Africa, and the First Africa Corps. 

The most active of the new nationalist groups are: Liberation 
Committee for Africa, On Guard Committee for Freedom and the 
Provisional Committee For a Free Africa. 
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The National Memorial Book Store, operated by Lewis H. 
Michaux is the main gathering place for Harlem nationalists. It 
is called the Home of Common Sense and Proper Propaganda, 
Headquarters, of Back to African Movement. The backroom of 
the book store contains a collection of pictures of the great person- 
alities in the history of Afro-Americans. The area in front of the 
store has been renamed “Harlem Square.” 

Of all the nationalist groups in the United States, the Nation 
of Islam, called the Black Muslims, are the most written about and 
the most misunderstood. The interpreters of this group have not 
been able to decide whether the movement is religious or political. 
In a recent interview with Malcolm X, he said to me: “Our religion 
is mainly trying to find a way for the black man to get some heaven 
while he is down here on earth.” 

To accomplish the above mentioned objective, the Black Muslim 
movement will have to be both religious and political. It will have 
to be a spiritual, political and an economic force. 

A recent convert to the Black Muslim Movement, explaining 


why he joined the movement, and the basis of its appeal to an 


increasing number of Afro-Americans, said: “I am a man of forty 
years of age. I fought against people who were supposed to be this 
country’s enemies in the Second World War, and my father fought 
in the First World War. I have been a patriotic citizen and I have 
always obeyed this country’s laws. Yet, I have never been able to 
feel like a citizen or a man. I was a 33rd degree Mason and I have 
been a deacon in two different churches. I am a first class cabinet 
maker and I’ve had my own shop for nearly ten years. In spite of 
all of this, white people still treated me as if I was a boy. The Mus- 
lims have taught me that I am a man—a black man—and that’s 
something I can feel proud of.” 

This convert has stated the case for the Black Muslims, in cap- 
sule. The drama of this search for dignity, definition and direc- 
tion is old, the cast of characters is new. To some extent the Black 
Muslims are a latter-day version of the Garvey Movement, with a 
new sounding dogma which is basically the same as Marcus Garvey’s. 

To the Black Muslims the American promise and the American 
dream have grown sour without fulfillment. They have lost faith 
in the United States as a democratic nation. 

The Black Muslims in the United States have created what is 
essentially a proletarian movement. This is the largest movement 
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of this nature to emerge among Afro-Americans since the heyday 
of Marcus Garvey and the collapse of his “back to Africa’’ dream. 

In the following quote from Eric Lincoln’s book, The Black 
Muslims in America, he explains why the Black Bourgeoisie “lead- 
ers” have been a complete failure with the Afro-Americans who 
make up the growing Black Muslim Movement. 

“Organizations such as the NAACP and the National Urban 

League, for all their virtues, have not caught the imagination 

and adherence of the Negro masses. Their memberships tend to 

comprise middle and upper-class Negroes and whites, in each case 
the least disprivileged of their race. The Black Muslims, by con- 
trast, are undeniably a mass movement. From their present base 
of more than 100,000 members, they are reaching for the support 
of the entire Negro lower class—and ultimately, of all other black 

Americans.” 

With this program it can be clearly seen that the Black Muslims 
have flung down a challenge to all other existing Afro-American 
organizations. How this challenge is answered will determine the 
future of the people of African descent in the Western World. 
Religious convictions involved 
The explainers of the new Afro-American Nationalism have given 
most of their attention to the black nationalist splinter groups, 
heirs to the once powerful Garvey movement, and the Black Mus- 
lims. In taking this all too narrow approach, they have neglected 
another vital manifestation of the new Afro-American Nationalism. 
Afro-Americans are turning away from both Christianity and Islam. 
There is a growing tendency to study and adhere to — and 
customs that originated and developed in Africa. 

The most notable trend in this direction can be observed in the 
rise of Voodoo cults in Harlem and other large Afro-American com- 
munities. The name of the cult, like the cult itself is of West Afri- 
can origin. In Africa these cults were once predominant among_the 
Fon people of Dahomey and the Yoruba people of Western Nigeria. 
This African religion, now being reintroduced is not new to the 
people of African descent in the Western world. In Janheim Jahn’s 
book, “Muntu, The New African Culture,” he gives the following 
report of the early manifestations of Voodoo in the slaves who were 
brought to England, the West Indies and the United States: 

“The reason why it (Voodoo) was the religious conception of 
Dahomey in particular that came to prevail in Haiti is apparent 
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from a London report of 1785 which tells us that ten to twelve 
thousand slaves were exported yearly from the Kingdom of Daho- 
mey. The English exported only seven to eight hundred of these, 
the Portuguese about three thousand and the French the remainder. 
In other words more than six to eight thousand a year, were shipped 
to the French Antilles, above all to Saint-Dominique, as the prin- 
cipal French colony of Haiti was then called.” 

Moreau de Saint-Mery, a relative of the Empress Josephine, wrote 
several volumes on the plantation life of the transplanted African 
in the West Indies. He describes, among other things, a Voodoo 
ceremony. 

“According to the Arada Negroes Voodoo means a great super- 
natural being, a snake that knows the past and the present and, 
through the medium of the high priestess foretells the future. These 
two are called King and Queen, Master and Mistress or Papa and 
Mama.” The meeting takes place, he says, only secretly and at 
night, far from profane eyes. The initiated put on sandals and wrap 
themselves in red clothes. . . . Sacrificial gifts are brought, the King 


_ and Queen receive them. The receipts are used to meet the expenses 


of the community and assist needy members. Then follows an oath 
similar to that at the opening of the meeting and ‘As fearful as 
the first,’ an oath of secrecy and obedience.” 

In a recent announcement to his Afro-American brothers, 
Ofuntola Oserjeman, the self-proclaimed Priest of the Yoruba 
Temple of New Oyo (Harlem’s new African name) called for a 
return not only to African religions, but to an African way of life 
in its entirety. In his message he says: 


“We must Africanize everything! Our names, our hats, our 
clothes, our clubs, our churches, our religion, our schools, home 
furnishings, businesses, holidays, games, arts, social functions, 
political parties, our manners and customs, etc., etc., etc. 

“Begin with yourself today. You have nothing to lose or fear. 
It is as natural for persons of African descent to take and main- 
tain the customs, dress and traditions of their motherland, as 
it is natural for.persons of European descent to continue Eu- 
ropean customs and traditions in America. It is distinctly un- 
natural and degrading, even ridiculous, for persons of African 
descent to have and keep European customs and habits forced 
upon them during their enslavement. Our liberation must be 
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complete. Every technique of slavery must be wiped out. We must 
begin with our so-called leaders. Support Africanization! Note 
to men: adopt the African look; cut the brim off your hats, you 
will look like you should, and less like an imitation. Change!” 


And thus the Afro-Americans’ search for identity continues. The 
search is both heroic and pathetic. In growing numbers Afro-Amer- 
icans are turning back to old African religions and ways of life at 
a time when some Africans are beginning to turn away from them. 
The new African-minded Afro-Americans are accepting old African 
religions and ways of life, literally, at a time when the Africans are 
accepting these religions and ways of life, selectively and with some 
reservations. 

All African life is now going through a period of transition and 
modernization. An attempt is being made to preserve the best of 
old African ways of life. In increasing numbers, Africans with a 
western education and a western oriented religion, principally 
Christianity, are beginning to feel spiritually unfulfilled. Now, 
with new insight, Africans are looking back and reevaluating the 
worth of old African ways of life, while concurrently looking for- 
ward to the building of modern and industrialized African states. 
Therefore, the direction and predicament of the African and the 
Afro-American is basically the same—being both progressive and 
regressive. Distance, years of separation and alien ways of life im- 
posed by rulers not of their choosing, have created misunderstand- 
ing and a lack of coordination of effort between these two African 
people. This fact notwithstanding, the Africans and the Afro-Amer- 
icans are traveling different roads to the same ultimate goal—the 
realization and projection of themselves as full-fledged and dig- 
nified human beings. The African heritage of history and culture 
is being reclaimed. The notion that Europe and North America 
represents the only accomplishment that can be called a civiliza- 
tion is no longer accepted and believed. The European concept of 
the Africans and the North American concept of the Afro-American 
is now being both questioned and challenged. 

Among the Afro-Americans, particularly, very often the question 
is awkward and the challenge is ill-prepared. This is due, in part, 
to the fact that the new nationalist movements among Afro-Ameri- 
cans are led, mainly, by aroused proletarians, unlike the nationalist 
movements in Africa, whose leadership consist of a more articulate 
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educated elite. The new Afro-American nationalism was born, and 
is growing without the encouragement of the so-called “Negro 
leadership class.” 

The new Afro-American nationalists, with all their awkwardness 

and inadequacy, have learned a lesson and discovered a great truth 
that still eludes the “Negro leadership class” referred to here. They 
have learned the value of history and culture as an instrument 
in stimulating the spiritual rebirth of a people. 
_ The cultural heritage of a people is directly related to their 
history. There can be no true understanding of the people of Afri- 
can origin in the United States until there is a better understand- 
ing, and more respect for, their African background. The culture 
of a people is the fuel that feeds the fires of their ambition, pride 
and self-esteem. There can be no meaningful advancement without 
this stimulation. A people must take pride in their history and 
love their own memories in order to fulfill themselves. This is the 
lesson, I believe, the new Afro-American nationalists are trying to 
learn and teach. 

I think I can bring the picture clearer into focus by paraphrasing 
a statement made by Saunders Redding at the first “American Ne- 
gro Writers Conference,” in March, 1959. 

“A people’s ultimate purpose is to use their gifts to develop their 
awareness of themselves in order to become a better instrument for 
living together with other people. This sense of identity is the root 
by which all honest creative effort is fed. A people’s relation to 
their culture is the same as the relation of a child to its mother’s 
breast.” 

In spite of the charlatans and money changers who occasionally 
invade the camps of the new Afro-American nationalists, their in- 
fluence continues to spread. Their numerous and conflicting pro- 
grams leave much to be desired. There is a hunger among Afro- 
Americans for a new and more dynamic leadership. This hunger 
often drives them from one inadequate leader to another. The 
smug middle class leadersHip of organizations like the NAACP 
and the National Urban League have missed (or misjudged) the 
new tempo of restlessness among the Afro-American newly alerted 
masses. They still seem to think of this group as being uneducated, 
unwashed and unorganized—worthy of being led but not worthy 
of being touched or listened to. The American dream and the 
American promise of full citizenship, with dignity, after being so 
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long delayed, is now being discarded as a hope and an objective 
by large numbers of Afro-Americans. Africa has become the magic 
word and the new hope. There is now, in Harlem, an African 
oriented political party. This party—called the New Alajo Party 
recently sent out the following summons to action to its present 
and potential followers. 


“UNITY, ACTION, POWER” 


“The re-Africanization of the black people of America has begun. 
Like yeast in a hot oven we are suddenly beginning to rise. Each 
person must do his part. 

“In traditional Africa every person of 14 years of age must join 
a society to learn the culture, history, and political aims of his 
nation and his people. For roo years blacks in America have 
grown old with little or no knowledge of themselves or political 
aims to which they should aspire. Now, for the first time the 
ALAJO PARTY has a school for the training of our people and 
their leaders. 

“All leaders must be educated by their own people in their own 
aims. Our present leaders are not. That is why our power ts 
wasted. The U.S. owes us millions of dollars in indemnity for 
slavery. We must have strong leadership to collect this money 
which is due to each family. You and your friends should join 
the ALAJO PARTY now to petition the U.S. to pay its debt to 
us.” 


Admittedly, the chances of collecting this vast indemnity are 
thin indeed. That is not the important point here. The fact that 
this issue has been placed on the agenda of things desired by. the 
Afro-Americans and a demand has been made for its consideration 
represents a new and extreme approach to the plight of the people 
of African origin in the western world. This approach also repre- 
sents a concession. There is now a growing number of Afro-Ameri- 
cans who have given up all hopes of ever being completely in- 
tegrated American citizens. 

The Priest Rev. Ofuntola Oserjeman Adefunmi, of the Yoruba 
Temple, Ogboni (Keeper of ancestral customs) is also chief and 
founder of the Alajo Party. According to his literature; 

“By his initiation into the Priesthood of the Orisha-Vudu- 

Religion, he is the first of the blacks of America to return whole- 

heartedly to the culture and traditions of Africa. He is bound 
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therefore to uphold and establish the national customs of his 
Ancestors. He and the members of his party, and all who join 
them are adding new glory to the pageantry of West African 
civilization, as they sacrifice, not for barren integration or 
separation but to restore to Africans, born in America, the foun- 
dations of their cultural genius.” 


The position of Priest Rev. Adefunmi (like it or not) is clear— 
much clearer than the position of the moderate Black Bourgeoisie 
“leaders,” who are not leading. The Afro-American today represents 
a revolutionary force in the United States. Again, I think I should 
emphasize, the leadership of this force is basically proletarian. By 
proletarian I do not mean communist. The new Afro-American 
nationalists, like the African nationalists, are gravitating toward a 
form of African Socialism. This new African Socialism will be 
nothing more than a rehash and an updating of the old communal 
Socialism that existed in Africa for more than a thousand years be- 
fore the European Karl Marx was born. An increasing number of 
thinking Africans and Afro-Americans are now looking back at 
their history and culture, and within themselves, for the spiritual 
and philosophical stimulus for their survival and direction. 

On this matter the position of the new Afro-American national- 
ists is extreme, and presently there is no apparent middle ground. 
The Yoruba Temple nationalists represent a more articulate man- 
ifestation of this extreme position. Unlike most of the other Afro- 
American nationalists, they have created a sizeable body of liter- 
ature explaining their point of view. 

“The Yoruba Temple,” the Priest Rev. Adefunmi explains, “is 
the advance guard for the change now being felt in the minds of 
every awaking Afro-American. It is farther ahead in its program 
for the future of the Afro-American than any society of its kind. 
In fact it is the only society of its kind in America. It is the only 
society which is the same in West Africa, Cuba, Haiti, Trinidad 
and Brazil, because it is African through and through. 

“The soul of the black is his religion. The Yoruba Temple does 
not believe we can ever fully succeed by trying to be Negroes, Arabs 
or Jews. To be first class Americans we would have to be Europeans 
first. We have wasted 100 years trying to act and be like Europeans 
(Americans). This is ridiculous when you stop to think what foolish- 
ness this is. There is only one thing we can be—Africans, because 
that is what we were meant to be—face it!” 
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Well! Let’s brace ourselves and face it. So far as the greater num- 
ber of Afro-American nationalists are concerned, the showdown 
is now. The issue is clearly joined. In spite of the diversity and 
contradictions in words and objectives, all of the Afro-American 
nationalists basically are fighting for the same thing.. They feel 
that the Afro-American constitutes what is tantamount to an ex- 
ploited colony within a sovereign nation. Their fight is for na- 
tional, and personal liberation. No people are really free until they 
become the instrument of their own liberation. Freedom is not 
legacy that is bequeathed from one generation to another. Each 
generation must take and maintain its freedom with its own hands. 
In this regard the Afro-Americans nationalists have moved far ahead 
of the articulate beggars of crumbs, now being called “leaders.” 
They feel that the Emancipation Proclamation has always been 
inadequate. In their fight for a second and more meaningful libera- 
tion the Afro-American nationalists have extended the basis of 
their fight to include the reclaiming of their African heritage. In 
identifying their fight for national liberation with the new re- 
surgence of Pan-Africanism (actually an Afro-American creation) 
the Afro-American nationalists have realized the importance of 
Pan-Africanism not only as an instrument for the unification of 
Africa, but as a broader means for the unification of all people of 
African descent the world over. In taking this historical step they 
have turned away from a leadership that was begging and pleading 
to a more dynamic leadership that is insisting and demanding. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE 
WITH AMERICA — 
NEGROES IN MEXICO 


Professor IGNACIO MARQUES RODILES 


figs FIRST VOYAGE of exploration of Africa was around the year 600 
B.C. according to Herodotus. The Pharaoh Necao sponsored an 
expedition of Phoenician mariners who during a period of three 
years circumnavigated the continent. Egypt had initiated various 
trips to Africa, but the voyagers never went beyond Ethiopia on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. The oldest dealings with Negroes 
known to mankind took place along the coasts of the Red Sea, in 
the regions of Nubia and Nepata, along the Nile, and towards the 
West in the Libyan and Tunisian deserts inland. 

In ancient times, the Phoenicians supplied Negro slaves of both 
sexes to the countries of the East and to Greece. The Phoenicians 
also brought slaves to the far-off colonies in the Mediterranean. The 
Greek merchants later travelled these same routes. Herodotus also 
stated that the Hellenic sailors crossed the Straits of Gibraltar 
and continued along the African coasts southward. There they 
erected two enormous columns dedicated to Hercules. The Phoe- 
nicians established a supply base for their navies on this same spot. 

The Carthagenians, North Africans living in what is now called 
Tunisia, made their voyages for trade and colonization along the 
length of North Africa and Southern Spain. An expedition from 
Carthage, under the command of Hannibal, in the year 570 B.C., 
almost reached the border of Ecuador without separating itself 
from the African Atlantic coastline. 

But the ancient explorers not only utilized the sea routes but 
also the land routes in the interior of Africa. Another Carthagenian, 
Magon, with his camel caravans, crossed the Sahara, an enormous 
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unexplored area, which extended from the Nile to the plains of 
Mauritania, near the river basin of the Niger, southward towards 
the Atlantic. 

Trade in lion skins, ostrich plumes, ivory and gold dust was 
carried on throughout the countries of the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. These products were carried by slaves who later re- 
mained in the various countries over which they travelled. 

The traffic in slaves was carried out by Carthage from its colonies 
in Africa and Spain. The Romans inherited this business when they 
defeated their powerful rival. Later, the slave system was implanted 
throughout the world dominated by Rome and constituted the 
economic and political base for the social organization of the Em- 
pire. The vanquished peoples constituted the enormous masses of 
slaves which were employed in agricultural tasks, in the shops, in 
the legion and in the galleys of Rome. 

In the Roman Empire, the Negro slaves were exploited and suf- 
fered the same vicissitudes as the white slaves. Together they rebelled 
on various occasions against their enslavers and together they suf- 
fered the terrible punishment meted out when defeated. Many 
Negroes were to be found in Sparta among the gladiators and Ne- 
groes also served as soldiers in the Roman legions that crushed the 
slave rebellions. 

The destruction of the Roman Empire was the beginning of the 
end of the regime in Europe. The enslaved peoples rebelled against 
hated Rome and devastated it mercilessly. The barbarians then 
established an order distinct from that which prevailed in the world 
dominated by the Romans. The war lords were converted into 
Kings and feudal lords and the masses of slaves and soldiers were 
converted into feudal serfs. Slave trade was suspended during this 
period of European history. 

During the historic period of conquest by the Arabs, their armies 
conquered and colonized, all of the vast zone of North Africa from 
the Middle East and Egypt. In less than a century they conquered 
the area between Arabia and Mesopotamia and the Rock of Gi- 
braltar. In the 7th Century they reached Spain and in a little over 
100 years they were fighting on the plains of Poitiers. The drive by 
the Arabs having been stopped by the French at the gates of Central 
Europe, other Arabian conquerors launched a drive from the 
Middle East invading Christian Europe and reached Vienna in an 
avalanche. Before this city, they were detained by the Polish Gen- 
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eral Sobieski, but they had already conquered Hungary, the Balkans, 
Greece and what had been the powerful Byzantine Empire. 

Despite their accelerated military advance, the Arabs had time 
to assimilate the Greek cultures of Asia, Africa, Antioch and Alex- 
andria above all. They succeeded in conquering and in colonizing 
two-thirds of Spain. The vanquished Gothic peoples took refuge 
in the mountains of Asturias and in Leon and Castille, maintaining 
their struggle in the hope of reconquering their lost lands. 

The voyages of exploration into the interior of Africa were 
undertaken again by the Arabs. They reached Senegal and con- 
verted these African peoples to their faith. The fetichism of the 
Negro tribes became mixed with the Mohammedan practices. The 
Arabs established their commercial centers in the Sahara, crossing 
the great desert in caravans, along a system of supply stations estab- 
lished in the oases in the great desert. Later they colonized the 
Sahara from end to end, having established themselves in Moribasa, 
Mozambique, Madagascar, in the Senegal, in the Cameroons and 
along the coast of Guinea. The Arab domain extended on both 
‘sides of the African continent from the Red Sea to the Atlantic. 
The slave trade was established once again along the routes from 
Africa to Spain and to Europe. 

During the course of European history covering the wars against 
the Arabs and the struggle for the “reconquest” of Spain, the Negro 
slaves formed part of the domestic life of the Christian and Musel- 
man societies. The Arabs practiced the odious custom of castrating 
the Negroes who attended to their harems. This inhuman practice 
curtailed the Negro slave population. Negroes, at times, formed 
part of the Muselman armies but they were from Lybia and the 
Sahara, or peoples brought from the regions of the Sudan and from 
Abyssinia. 

Centuries later, after the Arabs were defeated and driven from 
Spain, and the Catholic Kings, Isabel and Fernando, were trium- 
phant, and the political unity of Spain was forged, this historic 
and decisive feat made possible the great geographic discoveries of 
the sailors from Portugal and from Genoa and Venice. At the time 
of the fall of Granada, Christopher Columbus had reached the West 
Indies, and had discovered a New World. 

The Portuguese had made various voyages to Africa, repeating 
the legendary exploits of the Phoenicians and the Carthagenians. 
In the first half of the 14th Century, the Venetians and Genoese had 
reached the Canary Islands and the Madeiras and had discovered 
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the Azores. In this period, Don Enrique el Navegante, Prince of 
Portugal, enthusiastically sponsored by voyages of the sailors from 
his country who were competing with the Italians and Catalans. 
In 1433, a Portuguese fleet rounded Cape Bojador; while another 
fleet visited Cape Verdes, while shortly thereafter another navi- 
gator penetrated the mouth of the Senegal. 

The discovery of America relegated the exploration of Africa to 
a secondary plane. Portugal established various colonies along the 
coasts, especially on the isle of Cape Verdes and Guinea, which in 
later years would have great significance in the Negro slave trade 
with the colonies of the New World. However, Africa lost its sig- 
nificance as a mysterious continent which had to be discovered. 
Therefore, for many centuries Africa remained forgotten and unat- 
tended as there was traffic only along its coastlines where factories 
were established and concentration camps for Negroes were created. 
The Negro slave traders made excursions into the interior of Africa 
only to obtain more captives or to trade trinkets for humans with 
the tribal chief. Contact with the African world of Negro origin 
remained in precarious condition until the 18th Century when new 
explorations into the interior commenced. 


Discovery of America expanded slave trade 


Antam Gonsalves, one of the captains of the Portuguese fleet, on 
one occasion captured some Moors on the Northern coast of Africa. 
These Moors were of noble origin and the Portuguese immediately 
were presented with a plan for their ransom which consisted of 
ten Negroes and a good sum of gold dust. This plan of exchange 
based upon Negro slaves excited the Portuguese who soon organized 
a fleet of ships to carry on this trade. Around the middle of the 
i5th Century, at the rate that the Portuguese explored the African 
coastline, forts and encampments were established at every im- 
portant geographic point. Thus started the hunt for Negroes and 
their export to the Spanish Peninsula. When Christopher Columbus 
initiated his historic voyage in search of the route to the Indies, 
many Christianized Negro slaves, sons of Negroes brought from 
Africa by the Portuguese, existed in many cities of Castille. 

There were many Negroes in Christian Spain during the era of 
the reconquest, not only due to the commerce introduced by the 
Arabs, but also as a result of the invasions of the Christians into 
territories populated by the Moors along the Mediterranean coasts. 
In the era of the defeat of the Muselmans in Spain, it was the 
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custom of the nobles of Castille and Aragon to have Negro slaves. 
Negroes did various domestic tasks in Catalonia. It was a luxury 
in European countries to possess Negro slaves. 

The discovery of America developed an enormous commerce 
in Negro slaves. The Portuguese who dominated the coasts of Africa, 
with their commercial factories and military camps, provided this 
human merchandise. The Spaniards depended upon the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa for their exports of Negro slaves to the New 
World. During the 16th and 17th centuries, the Portuguese main- 
tained this monopoly. However, in order to increase their traffic 
in Negro slaves, the Portuguese made an agreement with Genoa, 
whereby their ships transported the Negroes from Guinea to the 
Spanish colonies in America. Soon the Genoese established their 
own bases for the supply of Negroes along the African coast. But, 
around the middle of the 17th century, the English and the Dutch 
had achieved maritime supremacy and dominated the slave trade 
in Africa. 

The abundance of Negroes in the Spanish colonies in America 
made Nicolas de Ovano, Governor of Espanola (Santo Domingo) 
prohibit the entry of slaves unless they had converted to Christian- 
ity in Spain. Because so many Negroes arrived in Haiti and Cuba, 
this same Ovando appealed to the Spanish crown not to send any 
more Negroes since “they joined with the natives and showed them 
bad habits.” However, his petition was not heeded. 

The names of famous mariners such as Sir John Hawkins, Sir 
Walter Raleigh and other are noted for their infamous treatment 
of Negroes and for this contraband trade. This lucrative business 
was supported by the English Kings who sponsored it and benefitted 
from it. 

The treaties with Spain relative to the number of slaves the 
English establishments in Africa would supply yearly were always 
the motive for continuous friction with England. The British mer- 
chants practically forced Sir Robert Walpole, then Prime Minister, 
to declare war on Spain in order to obtain greater advantages in 
this traffic in human cargo. In the last third of the 18th century, 
English monopoly in the commerce in Negroes was definite since 
it controlled more than 50% of the world traffic. About 1790, there 
were 40 factories in Africa dedicated to the trade in slaves of which 
14 were English, 15 were Dutch, 4 were Portuguese, 3 were French 
and 3 were Danish. But, if you consider that the Dutch and Portu- 
guese were sort of commercial agents under the domain of the 
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British, you can only conclude that the British trust really did not 
have any serious competition in the Negro slave trade market. 

There is no exact data as to the number of Negro slaves brought 
to the colonies, but some figures have become accepted as the most 
probable. Fenelon, Governor of Martinique, in a letter written 
in 1764, stated that in the course of 50 years 2,200,000 slaves had 
been imported to Santo Domingo. This figure has a tragic signifi- 
cance—for there are only 600,000 persons of Negro extraction at the 
present time on this island. If the Negro slave trade had not existed, 
the slave population in the Antilles would have completely disap- 
peared in a few years. An investigator calculated that the annual 
mortality rate of Negroes in Santo Domingo was 30,000 adults; the 
mortality of children from birth to age ten was 44,000 annually. 
After 1680 more than 800,000 Negroes were brought to Santo Do- 
mingo but in 1776 only 290,000 existed. 

The Negro slave trade during the 16th century brought almost 
one million individuals to America; in the 17th century it brought 
2,750,000; 7 million in the 18th century; and 4 million in the igth 
century. In the British parliamentary documents, during the de- 
bates between slave traders and anti-slave traders, it is calculated 
that at least 20 million Negroes were brought from Africa to Amer- 
ica. These figures do not take into account the slaves brought to 
other countries, especially in the East. 

The Negro slave trade with the Spanish colonies was important 
and intense but has no possible comparison with the traffic estab- 
lished with the English colonies in America. Around 1790, the 
English merchants and their agents had brought more than 200,000 
Negroes to Virginia, and had transported about 610,000 to Jamaica 
until the year 1786. 

On the Spanish peninsula, the ports of Lisbon and Seville were 
dedicated to the commerce in Negroes; the slave contracting agencies 
were created in these ports. In England, the ports of Liverpool, 
Bristol and even London, were the seats of the Negro slave trade 
companies. Ships also left from ports in France and Holland. 

It is necessary to make mention of the mortality of Negro slaves 
during the period of time it took to transport them from Africa 
to the colonies in America. This history commences with the 
capture of Negroes in African territory, continues on in the fac- 
tories or slave concentration camps along the coasts of Africa, then 
on the ships, and on the bottom of the sea where those who died 
on board the ships were tossed, and it ends upon their arrival in 
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America, where they are sold in the public market. Incomplete 
data mentions a mortality rate of 12.5% on the voyage; other docu- 
ments show that in a nine-week voyage, 17 out of 100 slaves perished 
and only 50 would be in condition to work upon arrival. There 
are no figures available of those who died during the hunt for slaves 
in Africa, nor of those who died at sea. 

This contraband was of great importance in the development 
of the American colonies, not only because of the increased number 
of manual workers for the agricultural plantations and mining 
centers of the New World, but because this contraband, which un- 
dermined the economic power of Spain, upon introducing mer- 
chandise in the American colonies, which did not pay a duty, 
also made possible all kinds of subversive propaganda destined to 
break the Spanish colonial empire. Many of the ideas of English 
liberalism and French Illustration, as incredible and paradoxical 
as it may seem, were transported by the contraband carried on with 
America, despite the impotent fury of the Spanish armada, in- 
capable of defending the extensive lines of communication of its 
colonial empire. 


Development of capitalist system 


The era of this trade which was developed between the 16th and 
igth centuries, during the course of more than goo years, was the 
result of the economic transformation of Europe and its projection 
in the New World. The colonial domination of the American con- 
tinent was on the basis of the exploitation of its mineral resources 
and agricultural products, many of which, of course, were intro- 
duced by the Spaniards, such as sugar cane and tobacco. On the other 
hand, the new productive techniques, which demanded specialized 
skills, as well as the cultivation of tropical plants unknown in 
America, made necessary the utilization of agricultural peons 
familiar with these tasks, as were the Negroes of Africa, in both 
cases. Also, this required cheap labor which substituted or provoked 
competition with the indigenous populations of America. The 
Africans were shipped as slaves to far-away lands, away from their 
places of origin, which created a favorable condition for exploita- 
tion. They knew of the cultivation of sugar and tobacco, very 
extensive in the African dominated by the Arabs, and they also had 
an ancient and valuable experience in the extraction and alloying 
of metals, traditional industries in Guinea, the Gold Coast, 
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Cameroon and Ghana, colonized by the Musulmen since the 12th 
Century. 

The system of American colonization developed as a consequence 
of geographic discoveries and military conquests in the 15th and 
16th centuries, played a principal role in the birth of a capitalist 
regime which sustained the inhuman exploitation of Negro slaves. 
As Karl Marx said, “. . . the discovery of gold and silver ore in 
America, the crusade of extermination, slavery and burial in the 
mines of the indigenous population, the beginning of the conquest 
and pillage of the West Indies, the conversion of the African 
continent to a hunting grounds for Negro slaves, are all deeds which 
herald the dawn of an era of capitalist production.” 

This epoch of abominable and barbaric atrocities perpetrated 
by men of Christian western civilization, on the flesh and blood | 
of the Negro people of Africa, marks in an indelible manner the 
the origin and the development of slavery in America as one of the 
historic and characteristic episodes of the colonial system. It is in 
effect, the history of a violent, brutal, ignominious and inhuman 
Europe with the exclusive object of having the riches of subjected 
peoples in America fill the coffers of European capitalists. It is a 
sad and degrading history which has forever stained the honor of 
England, Holland, France, Portugal and Spain, in the so-called 
centuries of great inventions and discoveries by humanity, in the 
era of the Encyclopedia, the Illustration and Liberalism. 

The tribute paid by the indigenous peoples of America, which 
in many cases were exterminated after 50 years of Spanish or English 
domination was perhaps harder or more brutal than that suffered 
by men of the Negro race who, brought by force from their lands 
of origin to work in the New World, left their sweat, their blood, 
their very lives, dreaming always of their far-away but never-for- 
gotten African soil. 

The trade in Negroes was one aspect of colonial commerce with- 
out doubt the most lucrative of all the business undertaken by 
Europeans on American soil. The slave was considered as mer- 
chandise and never as a human being. He was a pagan of dark skin, 
whose sentiments and minimum interests need not be considered. 

In the Treaty of the Indies was recorded the regulations for 
trade in Negro slaves, and during the first epoch in this traffic, 
individuals from North Africa principally were brought. Many 
had been trained in the sugar cane plantations in the Azores and 
the Canary Islands. In 1501, Nicholas de Ovando, Governor or 
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Isla Espanola (Santo Domingo) received his first instructions from 
the Crown, to the effect that he not permit entry to Jews, Moors 
and Bereberes recently converted, but to favor instead Negro Chris- 
tians previously converted in Spain. Notwithstanding, King Fern- 
ando, in 1505, sent 17 Negroes destined to work in the copper 
mines which were property of the Crown. By this time, since part 
of the indigenous population had been exterminated, this same 
Ovando requested the rapid introduction of Negro slaves so that 
production not be interrupted. In the following years, the import 
of Negroes increased considerably, for which the Spanish Govern- 
ment decreed regulations for this commerce, certified July 22, 1513, 
fixing a fee of two ducats per person and a “license’’ for the legal 
transport of this human cargo. 

The demand for slave labor had so greatly increased that the 
Council of the Indies figured that in order for the business on the 
islands to proceed properly it would be indispensable to transport 
at least 4,000 Negroes per year. Such a large number of slaves: could 
not be supplied by Spain and Portugal, and the Crown permitted 
that they be brought directly from Africa to the Antilles, without 
being given religious instruction. 

Emperor Carlos V granted special privileges to his favorites tor 
this commerce, and it is worthy to mention the privilege granted 
to Laurent de Gouvenot, a member of his Court, who in the year 
1518 managed to obtain an exemption in the payment of certain 
duties on the 4,000 licenses he received from the Emperor. Gouvenot 
sold these licenses to Genoese merchants in Seville for 25,000 ducats. 

The role of the merchants of Genoa in slave traffic has special 
significance in the history of discoveries and colonization by the 
Portuguese and Spaniards and because their ships crossed all the 
known seas whereby their sailors gained much experience in these 
type voyages, the Portuguese and Spanish navigators competed 
with the Genoese in the handling of licenses for the introduction 
of slaves in the Antilles. The merchants from Genoa, to be nearer 
to the source of their privileges, established themselves in Lisbon 
and Seville. 

(Translated From the Spanish) 


This article will be concluded in the winter issue. 
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UNITED STATES RELATIONS 
WITH AFRICA 


ERNEST KAISER 


— V. Rirner, the 34-year-old white American author of the 

book, The Death of Africa,* was feature editor of the Saturday 
Review for five years and is at present associate editor of Current, 
the new U.S. digest magazine. After he did a 12-page picture-and- 
story section on Africa for Saturday Review (July 19, 1958) with 
the assistance of a Kenyan student at Columbia University, an editor 
at Macmillan got his firm to sponsor Ritner’s 1959 tour of black 
or sub-Saharan Africa and the research which resulted in this book. 
The book is really a travelog with research to fill in the necessary 
background. 

The world is now witnessing, says Ritner, the birth of an his- 
torical monstrosity, Africa, and monstrosities do not grow up to 
make neighbors. The author tries to combine in this book an “objec- 
tive” discussion of the realities of contemporary Africa with his 
passionate convictions that the United States must confront and 
treat with dispatch this deformed and diseased African evolution. 
Ritner admits that he has had no great experience in Africa or any 
complete mastery of the academic African specialties. His book is 
written, he says, to alert the American people to the progress of the 
cancer assaulting the tissues of African society which will require 
a full-scale social resurrection. The technological revolution (and 
political education as well) in Africa is so rapid, he says, and teles- 
copes so much from boiling water to destroy germs to nuclear 
fission in one generation that what should be good is corrupted 
into something evil. For example, Ritner says, the African popula- 


“© The Death of Africa, by Peter Ritner. XII, joo pp. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1960. $4.95. | 
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tion is expanding ahead of economic or scientific developments 
which would provide jobs and food for Africans. And so the African 
technological revolution is not helping Africans materially and the 
neo-Malthusians’ arguments have much validity. Chaos is in the 
offing. 

This book is very well-written and its rhetoric sings when it is 
describing the flora and fauna of Africa. The writing style is an 
American counterpart of that of the young English journalist, — 
James Morris, in Islam Aflame and South African Winter. Black : 
Africa, says Ritner, dominated by the Great Central Plateau of | 
grassland, scrub, bush, veld and savanna, is really a pauper con- — 
tinent with no realms of “black earth.” His reporting on Africa is a 
good, descriptive, impressionistic job; his over-all conclusions are 
another matter. The book is a prime example of the incredible | 
naivete, self-assurance bordering on arrogance and lack of knowl- ° 
edge which the average white American intellectual and writer 
brings to a discussion of contemporary and historical Africa. © 

The early African Kingdoms are dim historical shadows to Ritner. 
Civilization really came to Africa through colonization. His rich 
prose makes his broad generalizations seem much more valid than 
they really are. While he seems to understand something of the 
great trade and commerce of about 350 years of African slaving, 
he doesn’t see that African colonization by the various European 
countries, far from being deficit financing, was exploitative and led 
to great wealth in Europe. He apparently has never heard of Eric 
Williams’ book Capitalism and Slavery. 

Ritner says the white man’s modernization of Africa has greatly 
increased the African population by improving political order and 
checking diseases. He admits that some of the key industries of 
Africa derive their profit margins from cheap African labor. The 
author harps at great length (in fact throughout the book) on the 
shakiness of the African economy, dominated as it is by the econo- 
mies of America and Europe and confined to producing primary 
goods. But the answer is less pressure by the West, more financial 
assistance and freedom to develop industrially, not Ritner’s wrong- 
headed solution. The African people, he says, are mostly prole- 
tarians with no middle class or wealthy group, and their political 
structure is tied to economics. But Ritner still insists myopically 
upon discussing Africa exclusively in a capitalistic frame of refer- 
ence instead of understanding, as Irwin Suall of the Socialist 
Party-Social Democratic Federation stated in a letter to the New 
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York Times (Aug. 26, 1961) that “most of the under-developed na- 
tions have already made it clear that ‘free enterprise’ is something 
they do not want and cannot use.” Ritner thinks that Algeria’s 
monetary and dietary pauperization is what will happen to all of 
Black Africa twenty years hence. But here again he can only see 
the African economy in capitalist terms. And as such he sees it 
dying. 

The author devotes two chapters to the history, economy and ra- 
cial horror of South Africa, accepting through ignorance the 
Africaaner idea that the Dutch were in South Africa 100 years ahead 
of the Bantu. The documentation refuting this is now enormous. 
He understands that South African profits are based on African 
enslavement. Ritner seems to agree with the liberals—Father Hud- 
dleston, Alan Paton, Keppel-Jones and P. V. Pistorius—on South 
Africa. It is, he says, the richest and healthiest country (economic- 
ally, I suppose) in Africa but founded upon a false racist premise. 
He thinks that the U.S. could bring about an equitable settlement 
in South Africa. But the U.S. is now butressing the South African 
horror, according to Mr. Philip K. Crowe, U.S. Ambassador to 
South Africa, by putting 40% of the direct U.S. investments in 
Africa (almost $800,000,000) in the Union of South Africa and 
through annual U.S. trade of $342,189,200 with South Africa—about 
1/3 of the total U.S. trade with the whole continent of Africa 
(South African Scope, Aug.-Sept. 1960, p. 11). By contrast, South 
Africa's trade with the socialist countries (buying and selling goods) 
each year is only about 13 or 14 million pounds or from $36,400,- 
000 to $39,200,000 (West Africa, May 27, 1961, p. 587). Ritner 
wants a general boycott and sanctions against South Africa. 


Racism has economic source 


Racial madness, whether in Nazi Germany, South Africa or the U.S. 
South, is always a rationalized, desperate attempt to solve an ex- 
treme economic situation by thus further degrading and exploiting 
the non-white or non-Aryan workers of a country or region. Ritner’s 
descriptions of the black Africans’ plight in South Africa are very 
vivid. He understands, to his eternal credit, and as the S. M. Elkins 
book Slavery, J. C. Furnas’ Goodbye to Uncle Tom and many psy- 
chological writings do not (see Science and Society, Winter 1961), 
that human beings treated like animals and insects in American 
slavery, in the German concentration camps of Dachau and Buchen- 
wald or on the South African locations and “reserves” do not be- 
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come animals but retain some capacity for joy, for rising above their 
sub-human state. 3 

The threat of sharp anti-Semitism says Ritner, keeps the large, 
prosperous Jewish group in South Africa quiet. But despite the 
fact that hundreds of thousands of workers are brought into the 
Union of South Africa from the Rhodesias, Portuguese Africa and 
the High Commission Territories of Bechuanaland, Basutoland 
and Swaziland, the South African economy is still very precarious. 

Ritner naively thinks that Cecil Rhodes and the other early em- 
pire builders were all honorable men in contrast to the whining 
whites of the Rhodesias of today. Here again in the Rhodesias he 
sees the white Englishmen bringing superior civilization to the 
inferior Africans. Much of his comment on South Africa, the High 
Commission Territories and the Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland as well as the other countries of Africa is already out 
of date, so rapid is the change in Africa. He thinks the Federation 
might have worked if the Southern Rhodesians had made some com- 
promises away from apartheid. But Ritner knows that “partnership” 
or multiracialism has failed in the Federation and that the Africans 
in the three countries want their independence. He thinks that 
U.S. ownership of one of the two biggest mining companies of 
Northern Rhodesia encouraged Africans to form a strong labor 
union there. 

The author sees Portuguese Africa (Mozambique and Angola) 
as a feulal anachronism centuries out of date. Very few attempts 
have been made, he says, at developing these lands by the Portuguese. 
These are hell-holes of colonialism of the worst sort with forced 
African labor required either for a Portuguese employer, a Gov- 
ernment conscript gang or in a South African mine. In the Portu- 
guese colonies, says Ritner, everybody beats the Africans including 
the Catholic priests who beat them into understanding Jesus Christ. 
The U:S., he says, is Portuguese Africa’s largest customer next to 
Portugal. 

The Belgian Congo has also been a paternal, another-age colon- 
ialism where no Africans voted and a rich oligarchy decided every- 
thing from above. Ritner was taken in somewhat by the official 
propaganda in the Belgian Congo and in the Central African Fed- 
eration. He gives a brief history of the historically exciting sections 
of Africa such as South Africa, the Rhodesias, the Belgian Congo 
and the like. Belgian atrocities shocked the world during the 1890's. 
Urbanization, which is the New Africa, says Ritner, has produced 
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an African proletariat with no savings, no reserves, no margin. To 
control these cities and thus control Africa, one must keep these 
urban Africans at work. The extreme racist attitudes of whites 
toward Africans, especially in the Belgian Congo, are described 
in detail including the idea of whites all over Africa that cannibal- 
ism it still practiced in the bush. Ritner himself believes that can- 
nibalism is a reality in many parts of Africa. But this view is the 
same as that of William F. Buckley, Jr., editor of the reactionary 
right-wing magazine National Review, who upon being attacked by 
an American Negro and four Asian and African students at the Na- 
tional Students Association Convention in Madison, Wisconsin, for 
calling the Congolese semi-savages, replied that he “was shocked 
upon learning last summer (1960) that some of the said Congolese 
had taken to eating members of the opposition” (New York Times, 
Aug. 24, 1961, p. 29). The author’s political inexperience and 
naivete are seen in his acceptance of Belgium’s explanation of its 
Congo policy past and present. But K. Nkrumah’s address to the 
15th General Assembly of the United Nations, March 7, 1961 (see 
Freedomways, Spring 1961) on the Congo and the Belgians’ brutal, 
degenerate Force Publique is quite another story. Ritner accepts 
as true the wild tales of assaults, murders and rapes of Europeans 
by Africans during the Leopoldville riots of January 1959. He 
wants to combine support of the small white businessman or rancher 
in Africa with the espousal of the Africans’ liberation struggle. 
He knows that freedom is more than an idea and a jurisprudence; 
it is also bread and meat. 

Ritner hopes that the French African Community (Eurafrica) 
will work with French and other western aid to these colonies. But 
he points out that France has not helped the new independent 
French African states build even one of the many major hydroelec- 
tric dam sites surveyed in 1947. Instead, France is exploding atomic 
bombs in the Sahara and waging war in Algeria. And so the French 
Community is already failing. 

The author really waxes eloquent when he reaches East Africa 
(Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika) with its horizonless plateaus and 
sun-soaked savannas—until recently the white man’s playground. 
He is nostalgic for the old white-settler-Africa which is disappearing. 
Uganda and Tanganyika are on their way to self-government. But 
he tells how the white settlers seized 17,000 square miles of choice 
highlands reserves in Kenya, a country which is more than half 
desert with much of the rest unfarmable lowland. What else was 
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there for the Africans in Kenya but frustration, rage and Mau Mau? 
He rebukes Robert Ruark for his furious anti-Mau Mau novel, 
Something of Value. But he still has divided loyalties. 

Ritner’s book is often over-written with his rhetoric blocking or 
substituting for real analysis. His political analysis is idealistic and 
naive. He asks why are so many Americans against African nation- 
alists, against 700 million Chinese? Aren’t these the first symptoms 
of political paresis? Is there a straighter road, he asks, to national 
disaster in plural dimensions than to permit greed, instead of ra- 
tional Christian idealism, to dictate our national policies? 


Capitalist investment in Africa 


Ethiopia, despite its Korean War participation, had received only 
about $62.5 millions from the U.S. Government as of 1958 while 
Formosa had received more than $1: billion. In 1959 Haile Selassie 
visited Eastern Europe and obtained assistance from Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. Future historians, says Ritner, may judge 
Ethiopia more important “strategically” than the offshore refuge 
at Formosa. 

Until very recently, he says, American disinterest in and ignorance 
of Africa were appalling. But he accepts this as normal. He tells 
the story of Nkrumah’s early life, education and rise to power; 
of Ghana’s independence and its political and economic problems. 
The book naturally does not have the latest news of the Italian 
contract on Ghana’s Volta River Dam. Ritner is critical of Nkru- 
mah’s record as head of Ghana’s government; Nkrumah has not 
promised to follow American or British models of “democracy” or 
“democratic capitalism.” He says Americans hope that Nkrumah 
stagnates; they don’t like him. He discusses Nigeria’s new constitu- 
tion and the prospects after independence. He’s very glad that 
Nigeria is clinging to the British and to the Commonwealth asso- 
ciation. Ritner hopes that Nigeria will overshadow Ghana and 
Nkrumah. But this section (almost all of the last four chapters) 
plus the foreword and the first chapter (already discussed) with 
their sweeping generalizations are like another book—so different 
are the approach and the ideas expressed from the rest of the book. 
Here Ritner espouses the Cold War. 

His thesis is: that Africa cannot save herself from social deliques- 
cence; that the American Republic is the only power in the world 
that can save her; but to do this the U.S. must revise its policy 
radically. We must learn to live up to our present power and 
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responsibility. This means less individual selfishness and more 
sacrifices and service for the national good. Ritner’s political and 
economic ideas are a New Deal mish-mash of fuzzy thinking and 
ringing rhetoric. Africa, he says, needs U.S. capitalists who are 
rugged swashbucklers, not capitalist groups making decisions. We 
must help Africa develop capitalistically. American private invest- 
ment in Africa, he says, is very puny. He gives 1956 statistics on 
private American investment in Africa and admits that South Africa 
got almost 1/3 of the total. He thinks that we must really invest 
in Africa; change our foreign policy and stop concentrating on 
Europe. The Bolton Roport showed, he says, that of the $46 bil- 
lions given away by the U.S. Government between 1945 and 1955, 
Africa got only $71 millions or 15% of the total. Of the loans 
made by the U.S. to the world during this period totaling $16 bil- 


lions, Africa got $342 millions, about 2.12% with nearly half of . 


this going to South Africa and $60 millions to the Rhodesias. U.S. 
aid to Africa in 1960 was only $188 millions or 4.3% of the total 
net overseas aid (economic, military). And this was a 45% increase 
in aid to Africa over 1959. Thus it is clear that Africa plays a very 
small role in U.S. aid and investment. Ritner condemns U.S. assist- 
ance (public and private) to the South African gangrene which 
requires surgery. Military assistance programs, he says, dislocate 
the economies of many countries and bolster repressive, reactionary 
regimes. He is also critical of our own astronomical military or 
arms budget. Underdeveloped countries, he says, are competitors 
for one thing: capital. 

But Ritner is gravely mistaken in thinking that Africa (and 3/4 
of the world) without American help must suffer pauperization and 
disintegrate into chaos. His analysis of the Peoples Republic of 
China as in the last stage before chaos is revolting in its ignorance. 
He should read the books of the British and Canadian journalists 
who, unlike U.S. journalists, have been to China and seen for 
themselves. Here Ritner merely asserts brashly and in ignorance; 
he proves nothing. This reveals a lack of confidence in the ability 
of black (or yellow) people to do anything and is American pre- 
judice rationalizing the African situation in its own terms. Africa, 
throwing off the shackles of colonialism and rising to its feet in so 
many ways, is called a dying continent. What nonsense! Africa 
is just beginning to live. The U.S. must help Africa by spending 
billions improving African agriculture, education, health and 
nutrition and stimulating private U.S. investment to help indus- 
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trialize Africa by building many large hydroelectric dams in vari- 
ous countries. 

Ritner concludes by saying that we must not permit men to die 
of hunger when we are standing on the means to feed them; we 
must not permit men to be beaten until they scream in anguish 
(e.g., South Africa and Portuguese Africa). Here at home we must 
stop baiting and tormenting our minorities because it is an 
“inherited way of life.” 

But Ritner’s grandiose program and approach for building up 
Africa capitalistically are viewed suspiciously by African leaders 
and writers. The literary editor of the African and Colonial World 
magazine, in a review of The Death of Africa in the August 1960 
issue, had this to say: 


With often irksome polysyllabic pomposity, Mr. Ritner prinks 
out jeyune conclusions. His main conclusions (are) as specious . 
as they are sweeping. . . . His frank, cynical attitude belies any 
idea that America is genuinely and disinterestedly eager to assist 
the. progress of African independence. . . . America is interested 
in Africa only as long as there is some benefit to be derived, 
Altruism ts nowhere. American aid will therefore inevitably have 
strings attached; thus Mr. Ritner’s frankness comes as a timely 
warning to the newly emergent independent states: beware the 


Americans when they come offering gifts. 


The appointment by President Kennedy of Charles M. Meri- 
wether, an avowed Alabama segregationist and close friend of 
Alabama Governor Patterson, as a director of the Export-Import 
Bank supervising loans to African and Asian countries hardly dis- 
pelled African suspicion of the U.S. economic policy. 


Africans on guard against neo-colonialism 


As was made clear at the Third All-African Peoples’ Conference 
which met in Cairo, Egypt, March 25-31, 1961, the African peoples 
and governments are afraid of neo-colonialism in all its manifesta- 
tions such as puppet governments, fabricated elections, regrouping 
of independent states in federation linked with old imperial power; 
the creation of artificial states (Balkanization); various economic 
controls or economic infiltration after independence; and military 
bases camouflaged as scientific research stations. Africans, as the 
Conference clearly showed, are also wary of the active agents of 
neo-colonialism such as military personnel, colonial embassies and 
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missions serving as centers of espionage; so-called foreign and U.N. 
technical assistance groups who ill-advise and sabotage national 
economic and political development; the Moral-Re-Armament, 
cultural, trade union and philanthropic organizations; and liter- 
ature and propaganda by radio and the press (Africa Weekly, 
April 28, 1961). 

President G. A. Nasser of the United Arab Republic, in his speech 
at the recent Conference of Neutral Nations (Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
Sept. 1961), had this to say: 


The conference of the Casablanca powers (Jan. 1961) (under- 
standing that the imperialist powers resorted to their military 
bases in many countries for purposes of deep infiltration) branded 
Israel as a bridgehead of neo-colonialism in Africa and a tool of 
its ambition. 

Indeed, imperialism did not even hesitate to use the United 
Nations itself as a means to achieve its ends, as we have all wit- 
nessed in the Congo. 

_ We have seen how France fights the people of Algeria with 
NATO weapons. 

A few days ago, cables reported that the bombs drotped on 
certain Nationalist positions in Angola were of American man- 
ufature. 

What appears from the use of the NATO weapons to fight the 
Algerian people and from the American bombs dropped on the 
people of Angola is this complete ignoring of all United Nations 
principles, under pressure of the policy of pacts as we have seen 
in the position adopted by the United States of America with 
regard to the aggression on Bizerte during discussion of the prob- 
lem at the U.N. General Assembly. 

Neo-colonialism emerged, attempting to attain the same aims 
of exploitation as the old colonialism, using new methods, which 
outwardly appear to be more in line with the spirit of*the age. 

In this domain, military pacts are directed more against in- 
ternal fronts of nations seeking to free themselves from their 
present conditions rather than against foreign aggression. 

There is no doubt in our estimation that the day marking the 
end of colonialism will also mark the erid of racial discrimination. 
(New York Times, Sept. 2, 1961, p. 2). 


One facet of the cultural arm of neo-imperialism, touched on at 
the Third All-African Peoples’ Conference, has been dealt with 
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in an earlier article titled ““This Culture Trap” (The Ghanaian, 
Oct. 1960, p. 8). The article states that one of imperialism’s criide 
guises which Africans should be on their guard against is its wild 
over-emphasis on culture. When the African nationalist raises the 
vital political question of African unity, says the article, loud 
voices extolling African culture and cultural exchange as a basis 
for unity drown his efforts. Nkrumah has warned repeatedly against 
this new form of imperialism. Can cultural and economic exchanges 
remove apartheid? it asks. This is too idealistic. These exchanges 
can produce friendship, says the article, but not political unity. 

Another cultural facet of neo-imperialism is the crude and 
polished attacks on the African people, their history and culture, 
and a denial of the American Negro’s long interest in and knowl- 
edge of Africa. Such attacks are found in Stewart Alsop’s racist, 
bellicose Saturday Evening Post articles “Will Africa Go Commu- 
nist?’ (Feb. 18, 1961) and his piece on the Congo (Mar. 25, 1061) 
and in the more suave attacks on African-American Negro relations 
such as Harold R. Isaac’s long New Yorker article “Back to Africa” 
(May 13, 1961) and Russell Warren Howe's Reporter piece 
“Strangers in Africa” (June 22, 1961). Dr. Horace Mann Bond 
distributed his mimeographed, detailed reply to the Isaacs and 
Howe articles at the June 1961 conference of the American Society 
of African Culture. Dr. Bond’s 1961 founders day address (later 
mimeographed) at Allen University (Columbia, S. C.) and Prof. 
George Shepperson’s ‘“‘Notes on Negro American Influences on the 
Emergence of African Nationalism” (Journal of African History, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, 1960) are efforts to show the long interest of Ameri- 
can Negroes in Africa especially the Negro church missions and the 
Negro church-related colleges’ education of African students—going 
back into the nineteenth century. Two of the worst pieces to appear 
recently in U.S. magazines are “If You Have No History, Invent 
One” (Newsweek, Oct. 31, 1960, p. 45) and Wolfgang Bretholz’s 
“No New Africa” (Atlas, June 1961). 

The Newsweek article says that Ghana, apparently, has taken a 
bit of Russian advice: that is, if you have no history, invent one. 
It then goes on to ridicule a series of post cards on sale in Accra, 
Ghana, and in the U.S. made from the American Negro painter 
Earl Sweeting’s murals commissioned by the Republic of Ghana. 
The post card reproductions of African history (based on two 
years of research with documentation included on each card) show 
Africans teaching the ancient Greeks the alphabet and shorthand 
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and discovering the basic science of mathematics, chemistry and 
medicine in the early African kingdoms that flowered into the 
Ghana and Mali empires of 600 to 1200 A.D. Allowing for possible 
extravagant claims and exaggeration, there is still much truth 
depicted in these murals that only someone woefully ignorant of 
African history would denounce as completely false as Newsweek 
does. Earl Sweeting subsequently sued Newsweek for $250,000. 


Cold war writers distort Africa history 


W. Bretholz’s article “No New Africa” is translated from the West 
German publication De Kultur. It is reprinted in the new interna- 
tional digest magazine Atlas edited by the radio and TV news analyst 
Quincy Howe. This slanted, Cold War magazine makes no pretence 
of objectivity; the African press is ignored while the white prcss 
is quoted or summarized on Africa. The German journalist’s article, 
whose facts and logic Atlas says deserve respect, is again an attack 
on Sweeting’s post cards as all untrue and without documentation; 
on J. A. Rogers’ articles in the West African press; and on African 
art as offering little variety and showing slight creative talent. 
Africans, says Bretholz, are pretending to an historical, cultural and 
artistic past which they do not possess. Politically, economically and 
socially, he says, Africa is borrowing instead of building on its 
own traditions. (Shades of the South African Government’s Ban- 
tustans!) Thus the independence which black peoples of Africa 
think they have gained, he says, turned out to be no real independ- 
ence at all. It is form without content because they lack the tradi- 
tions and the historical, cultural and psychological foundations. 
Africa, Bretholz says, is not an awakening giant but groups of 
confused and helpless people pushing one way and another not 
knowing where to find support and uncertain of their path. The 
West must save Black Africa, he says, from falling into chaos and 
prevent coming communist control over Africa which will make 
the colonial period look like Utopia. Thus westerners must get rid 
of their guilt complex over African colonialism and set up a neo- 
colonialism. 

More accurate and an antidote for the Bretholz attack is Thomas 
Hodgkin’s article in the two-part symposium on “What Future for 
Africa?” (Encounter, June 1961). Hodgkin says that so much non- 
sense is written about contemporary and future Africa because the 
present and future bear an evident relationship to the past. And 
the western writers, he says, are deplorably ignorant about the past 
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of the various African peoples and states. The findings, he says, 
of magazine like The Journal of African History have scarcely be- 
gun to penetrate the minds of the western intelligentsia; they are 
still nourished by the myths of African history unlike the cases of 
European or maybe even Asian history. (One of the chief myth- 
makers is Arnold J. Toynbee’s monumental 10 or 12 volume A 
Study of History [also published in a two-volume abridgement or 
popularization distributed for years by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club] in which Toynbee viciously denies that Africans have made 
any contribution whatsoever to world civilizations—the Egyptian 
civilization which he does discuss being lily-white to him.) 

However, Hodgkin attempts to exonerate European and Ameri- 
can intellectuals by asserting that good material on African history 
is not readily available. But this is incorrect. There are the scholarly 
Journal of African History (mentioned by Hodgkin), special num- 
bers of the UNESCO Courier on Africa’s past and the Nubian treas- 
ures and books such as DeGraft-Johnson’s African Glory: The Story 
of Vanished Negro Civilizations, E. W. Bovill’s The Golden Trade 
of the Moors, B. Davidson’s The Lost Cities of Africa, M. Dela- 
fosse’s Negroes of Africa, W. E. B. Du Bois’ The World and Africa 
and Black Folk Then and Now and good histories and por 
of the various countries and sections of Africa. 

The anthropologist Ashley Montagu, in his book Man in Svecem, 
says that all races have participated in the growth of human cul- 
ture; that the fundamental discoveries on which modern life is 
based: agriculture, the domestication of animals and the organiza- 
tion of cities were all made by non-European, probably brown- 
skinned people. 
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land. It challenges all men who 
still cling to myths about the superiority of certain peoples and 
the inferiority of others, about the innate cupidity and depravity 
of man, and about the so-called natural right of the strong and 


' cunning to subject and rob the unwary and weak. It challenges 


them to come and open their eyes and see that these misanthropic 
myths are false, and that the system of national oppression and 
exploitation they serve to justify can be abolished forever. 

As with all peoples who have suffered national or racial oppres- 
sion, there is a community of interest between Armenians and 
Negro Americans. It is expressed in cultural similarities, such as 
the rhythm patterns of song and dance and work, which were 
shaped by experiences common to both peoples. It exists in their 
common stake in the liberation of all peoples from racism and 
colonialism. For in addition to the 2,780,000 Armenians in the 
Soviet Union, of whom 1,552,000 are in Soviet Armenia, approx- 
imately 1,500,000 live abroad, mostly in countries where they are 
mistreated and exploited. 

Besides, if the history of Negro Americans began only with the 
importation of African slaves in the Americas of the Sixteenth 
century, that of the Armenians extends back into antiquity, and 
during all of twenty centuries this people suffered one or another 
kind of subjection. At a time when the great Negro kingdoms of 
Ghana, Melle, Songhay, Mossi and Bornu were flourishing in Africa, 
the Armenians were repeatedly decimated and their lands devas 
tated. In consequence, thousands fled, and like the Jews and the 
Irish, became dispersed all over the earth. 
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In the 25-year period of 1895-1920, which was some four decades 
after the U.S. Emancipation Proclamation and the emancipation 
of the serfs in czarist Russia, the Turks slaughtered more than 
1,500,000 Armenians. In 1915 alone more than 700,000, or two-thirds 
of the number living in Turkey, were killed with a savagery 
equalled in recent times only by the German fascists in their mas- 
sacres of Jews, Gypsies, Poles and other peoples. 

Today all this is history. Today the visitor to Soviet Armenian 
sees a modern country with well developed industries and agricul- 
ture, thriving cities, and healthy, active people. Slightly larger than 
Maryland, the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic is a beautiful 
country, with breath-taking vistas like those of our western states. 
Early in April the plum and apricot blossoms begin to embroider 
the parks and countryside. By noon the bright sunshine is as hot 
as a June day in Atlanta, but the snow-covered peaks of Ararat 
bathe in cooling clouds beyond the Turkish border. 

Mount Ararat rises 35 miles from Erevan, the Armenian capital. 
Yet it seems to tower majestically above the city, imposing its 
presence on the people’s lives and thoughts. For generations lost 
in time it has been a kind of ancestral shrine of their forebears. 
Most American children are taught in Sunday school that it is 
the legendary resting place of Noah's ark, and that nearby is the 
traditional site of the Garden of Eden. 

Three thousand years ago the Armenian lands stretched to the 
Mediterranean, Caspian and Black Seas. They occupied all the 
region of Western Asia lying between the southern boundary of the 
Caucasian mountains and Mesopotamia—some 140,000 square miles, 
most of it from 3,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level. Here, at the foot 
of these lofty peaks, rose the Tigris and Euphrates, the great rivers 
whose basin has been called the “cradle of civilization” where many 
an ancient city-state took root and flourished. 

Naturally, the country is a treasure-trove of history. And much 
of this history is a record of how a people long subjected to geno- 
cidal persecution and brutal exploitation managed not only to en- 
dure, but, by casting off the grip of their exploiters, to take their 
rightful place in the world as an equal among equals. 

In terms of population and areas, Soviet Armenia ranks among 
the smaller states of the world. But in respect of economic achieve- 
ment, of the rapidly growing material well-being of its people, of 
accomplishments in the sciences and arts, it might well be the envy 
of larger and longer established states. 
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Armenia produces 15, times more electric power per capita than 
its neighbor, Turkey, which is 27 times larger with 14 times more 
people; and 41 times more than another neighbor, Iran, whose area 
is 57 times greater and is inhabited by 11 times more people. ‘There 
is an historic irony in these figures, for both the Turkish sultan 
and the Persian shah tried to exterminate the Armenian people. 

The fact is, moreover, that Armenia's per capita output of elec- 
tricity exceeds that of France, Italy, or Japan! 

It holds third place in the Soviet Union in the output of electrical 
engineering products. It will produce this year more than 6,000 
metal-cutting machine tools, which is four times the output in 1913 
of the entire Russian Empire. 

Its mushrooming chemical industry, already producing 60 dif- 
ferent products, is expected to increase its output 330 per cent by 
1965. 

In contrast to Iran, where several score wealthy landowners in- 
cluding the Shah, own 85 per cent of the arable land, pre-World 
War I Armenia’s 150,000 small individual peasant farmsteads owned 
largely by a few score big landlords, when one wooden plow serviced 
five families, have been replaced by 116 state and 663 collective 
farms, 90 per cent mechanized with 7,000 tractors, 1,200 harvesting 
combines, and many thousands of trucks and other farm machines. 

Armenia exports machines, industrial equipment, chemicals and 
other finished products to 37 foreign countries, including Iran, 
Turkey, Indonesia, United Arab Republic, India, Italy and Sweden. 

As for the care and well-being of the people, Armenia’s 22 doc- 
tors per 10,000 of population is 17 times that of Iran, 8 times that 
of Turkey, and double the ratio in the United States! 

In this sphere the status of women is as instructive as any index. 
Numbering 52 per cent of the population, and receiving the same 
pay as men, Armenian women comprise 32 per cent of the deputies 
to the Republic’s Supreme Soviet, 41 per cent of the deputies to 
local soviets, 75 per cent of the doctors, 41 per cent of the specialists 
with a higher education, 53 per cent of the teachers and school 
directors, 52 per cent of the collective farm workers, and 37 per 
cent of the industrial and office workers. 

The number of pupils in Soviet Armenian schools per 10,000 of 
the population is 1,785, whereas in Turkey it is 970 and in Iran, 
678. 

The Armenian theater produces Armenian and foreign plays in 
11 theater Houses throughout the Republic. The fare in Erevan 
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during one week last April included “Spartacus,” a ballet which 
won world-famous Armenian composer Aram Khachaturian a Lenin 
Prize; ““My Heart's in the Highlands,” a play by William Saroyan, 
the Armenian-American writer; and “David-bek,” an opera depict- 
ing an episode in Armenia’s long struggle for freedom. 

The Byurakan Observatory headed by V. A. Ambartsumyan, pres- 
ident of the Armenian Academy of Sciences, is world-renowned for 
its discoveries regarding the formation of stars. More than 3,000 
workers of the Academy engage in projects such as anti-cancer and 
anti-tuberculosis research, the development of synthetic materials 
and polyethylene chemicals. 

In the United States there is a public library for every 20,331 
people, and in England one for every 43,000; but in Soviet Armenia 
the figures are one to every 1,200 people, with a total stock of seven 
million volumes. 

Such are merely a few of the data attesting to the high level 
of economic and cultural activity in Soviet Armenia today. But 
more impressive than the evidence of progress is the fact that it 
represents not an entire historical epoch of a century or more, 
but only forty years of socialism! The Republic celebrated its goth 
birthday this May. 

The Armenians characterize their present life as a “national 
renascence.” The meaning is clear. Before the October Revolution 
in Russia in 1917, they faced actual physical extermination. Before 
they took the path of socialism they had a death rate of 18.6 per 
1,000 (as compared to 7.9 per 1,000 today), a life expectancy of 32 
years (now 68), only 57 doctors for 1,000,000 people, only 13 
libraries with a stock of 9,000 volumes, no university, no scientific 
institute. Indeed, when Soviet Armenia started life, there were 
thousands of orphans, massive illiteracy, two-thirds of the country’s 
cattle slaughtered, the irrigation system destroyed, crops almost non- 
existent. Erevan, a modern city of more than 500,000, was a town 
of mud-huts and only 30,000 people. 


Armenia has many repatriates 

Not far from the center of Erevan, Ie 
from the United States. Grandfather Melikopyan fied from the 
Turkish massacres before World War I. His wife followed and they 
operated grocery stores, first in upstate New York, then in Phila- 
delphia, and finally in Chicago. Their two sons were born in the 
United States. 
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On coming to Erevan in 1949, the Melikopyans received land 
and an interest-free loan from the government, and set about build- 
ing a home. It had taken them 18 months to build, the first year 
of which they were exempt from taxes and received living expenses. 
Then the father obtained work in a winery and the sons finished 
the house. The younger son married, became an athletic coach. 
When I visited them in April, the younger son’s daughter was one 
year old. 

The Melikopyans’ five-room cottage is comfortable, with stall 
shower, terraced garden, patio and garage. It probably has more 
amenities than other houses in the neighborhood. The garage is 
ample for the son’s new Volga, a car somewhat on a par with the 
Ford or Chevrolet. The family had brought their kitchen with them 
from the United States, and I was startled to see here, on the edge 
of the old quarters of Erevan—a 2,700-year-old Asian city with 
square adobe houses and narrow, crooked lanes—a Westinghouse 
electric range, Philco combination freezer and refrigerator, and 
Thor automatic washing machine. 

I asked the inevitable question: “Why did you leave the United 
States?” 

The elder Melikopyan, who is now a pensioner, replied without 
hesitation. 

“It got to be harder and harder to live,” he said, “The chain 
stores and big concerns kept undercutting us. We were living from 
one day till the next, and I hadn't a dime in security. If anything 
had happened to me the children would have suffered. We tried 
three times in three parts of the country, but we were never far 
from bankruptcy.” 

“Besides,” said his wife, “Armenia is our home. We left it only 
because we had to.” 

Security in one’s own homeland! Probably every human being 
dreams of that, I thought. That explains why nearly 200,000 Arme- 
nians have to come to Soviet Armenia since 1924 from Syria, Leba- 
non, Iran, Bulgaria, Greece, Egypt, France, and the United States, 
and why thousands more throng the Soviet embassies, seeking entry 
today. Most of them, like the Melikopyans, have come to be a part 
of the Armenian national renascence. And every fifth resident of 
_ Erevan today is a repatriate. 

The Armenian minority in the United States is not subjected 
to national persecution. They are not lynched or segregated or 
jimcrowed. Yet, if the ever-present threat of insecurity in the United 
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States and the certainty of finding security in their homeland im 
pelled the Melikopyans to leave the country which boasts the world’s 
highest living standard, what must be Soviet Armenia’s attraction 
for the Armenian minorities in countries where they are oppressed 
and subjected to deprivations? 

And not only for Armenians, but for all peoples of the colonies 
and the underdeveloped countries, and for all national and racial 
minorities denied equal rights and equal opportunities, what must 
be the influence on them of the unprecedentedly rapid progress un- 
der socialism of peoples who a short time ago lived under condi- 
tions as oppressive, if not more so, than theirs? 

This question terrifies the racists, colonialists and exploiters 
wherever they still hold sway. They dread the day when the peo- 
ples they are persecuting and robbing will learn the truth about 
the socialist multi-national states, where national and racial oppres- 
sion have been irrevocably abolished. If the Governor of Mississippi 
was afraid to send the imprisoned Freedom Riders into the cotton 
fields, lest they set a “dangerous example” for the other prisoners 
working there, it can be imagined how “dangerous” it would be 
for all the people of Mississippi, whites as well as Negroes, to learn 
the truth about Soviet Armenia. 

For Americans, the truth about the realities of equal and fraternal 
relations among the various nations and nationalities of the Soviet 
Union is forbidden, or as the Nazis said, “Verboten!” Instead of 
the truth, the information monopolies and even the government 
itself virtually flood our country with lies and the most preposterous 
inventions about the socialist countries. 

It is a sad fact, but there are many libraries in our country which 
have never stocked a line written by Frederick Douglass, W. E. B. 
Du Bois, James Weldon Johnson or any other Negro scholar or 
writer, but which display shelves of books by the State Department, 
U.S. Information Service, fascist emigre riff-raff, former landowners 
and politicians in Eastern Europe and the old czarist colonies, 
FBI and CIA agents, stool-pigeons and renegades of every stripe, 
and even “theoreticians” of the late Adolph Hitler—all written and 
circulated for one purpose: to condition the American people 
against the truth of the socialist example. 

All this propaganda harps on the theme which forms the title 
of one of these works, a tome printed at government (that is, tax- 
payers’) expense on order of the Senate Internal Security Commit- 
tee. Entitled “Soviet Empire: Prison House of Nations and Races,” 
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it is a collection of all the rag-tag allegations and tatterdemalion 
“evidence” found elsewhere. 


The truth is buried 


According to these allegations, all the nations and nationalities 
formerly part of the czarist Russian Empire are still subjugated by 
“the Kremlin.” Their countries and economies have been entirely 
subordinated to the interests of the “Russians,” who are alleged 
to be the “master race.” They fulfill simply the role of producing 
raw materials for the factories and industries of “Russia.’”” They 
have a one-crop agriculture, like the colonies and dependent coun- 
tries in the non-socialist world. Their historical, religious and 
linguistic traditions have been remolded to fit the Russian-Commu- 
nist pattern. The “metropolitan area,’”’ that is, Russia, absorbs their 
entire output. Russian and Ukrainian settlers have been “strategic- 
ally” located among them in order to dominate them on orders of 
“the Kremlin.” Everywhere they are reduced to the status of “right- 
less minorities,” literally “slaves of communism.”’ 

All this bears the same relation to the truth as the pre-Sputnik 
allegations of Soviet technological “backwardness” bore to the real- 
ities of educational and industrial progress under socialism. Most 
of the peoples of the world learned from the sputniks for the first 
time how they had been deceived by their governments and leaders. 
A similar revelation awaits them concerning the historically new 
relations between peoples of different nations, races and cultures 
which have come into existence in the countries of socialism. 

In these days it is a revelation to visit any of the countries and 
peoples once ruled as colonies by the Russian Czar. Their total 
transformation in so short a time into modern nations with a highly 
developed economy and culture is one of mankind’s marvels of 
social engineering. 

In any of the 15 Union Republics which are national sovereign 
states of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR), in any of 
the 17 Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics, the 10 Autonomous 
Regions or the 10 National Areas, one may observe certain features 
common to all: economic growth rates unparalleled anywhere in 
the non-socialist world; an uninterrupted (since World War II) 
improvement of living standards; a flowering of national culture. 

And what is equally conspicuous and significant, throughout the 
length and breadth of this vast country (biggest on earth covering 
one-sixth of all inhabited land), nowhere will you encounter the 
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national or racial discrimination which plagues our country and 
other parts of the so-called “free world.” 

Yet, 50 million people of more than 100 different nations and 
nationalities live here, in addition to the 159 million Russians, 
Ukrainians and Byelorussians who spring from the original Slav 
peoples and form 76.3 per cent of the USSR’s population of 200 
millions. 

These peoples of different colors, creeds, culture and national 
and racial backgrounds live together harmoniously as equals, and 
freely intermingle in work, rest and play. Discrimination and segre- 
gation in word or deed is a criminal offense, punishable by imprison- 
ment and fine. 

The fact that this law has been written into the constitutions of 
the USSR and of the 15 Republics, and that it is still in the criminal 
code of the country, is significant and pertinent. Less than half a 
century ago, these peoples were pitted against one another. The 
technique of “divide and rule” is not a new thing. Just as the cry 
of “rape’’ has been used in the southern United States to break 
strikes, prevent the unionization of white and Negro workers, and 
lay the basis for the lowest living standards and per capita incomes 
in the country, so the “Protocols of Zion,” the vilest canards against 
Gypsies, and the self-serving ambitions of the land-owners and 
feudal chiefs of the various nations and nationalities were used 
by the Czarist regime to incite pogroms, fratricidal conflicts, and 
national antagonism, by means of which the Russian landowners 
and industrial magnates maintained the brutal subjection and ex- 
ploitation of all the non-Russian peoples, Ukrainians and Byelo- 
russians included. 

The 1917 October Revolution reflected essentially a two-sided 
process. On the one hand, the Russian workers and peasants rose 
against the regime of the Czar and the Russian landowners and 
magnates, a regime which was truly a “prison-house of peoples”; 
on the other hand, the workers and peasants of the subject nations 
and nationalities rose against their landowners and feudal satraps 
who were allies and agents of the Russian ruling circles. In this 
way the Russian workers and peasants made common cause with 
the workers and peasants of the nations and nationalities whom 
they had been taught to despise as alien, inferior peoples. 

The October Revolution thus broke the back of the system of 
national oppression, and laid the foundation for the complete 
liberation of the former subject-peoples. But as we well know from 
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the experience in the United States, old myths and traditions have 
a longevity of their own, especially the racist kind. Even though 
the October Revolution had destroyed the basis and soil of national 
oppression, much more was required in order to combat the myths 
and survivals of the past. 

How the peoples of the Soviet Union formed a society in which 
these survivals of national and racial oppression lost all vitality 
and force, and were superseded by the human relations of mutual 
respect and fraternal cooperation among equals, this is one of the 
most remarkable achievements in the history of mankind. 

It was no ordinary thing, of course, for the Armenian, Georgian, 
Tadjik, Uzbek and other former subject peoples of the Czar to 
acquire confidence and trust in the Russian worker and peasant, 
and voluntarily to ally the fate of their own nations with that of 
the Russians. To do this required a hard struggle against their own 
misleaders—their Kasavubus and Mobutus and Tshombes, if you 
please—who professed true patriotism and devotion to the national 
cause, but in reality sought privileges for themselves even at the 
cost of subordinating their peoples to foreign rule. This was pre- 
cisely what Ukrainian, Georgian, Armenian and other national 
misleaders did during the period of civil war and Allied interven- 
tion against the Soviet regime, when it seemed that the Revolution 
might be overthrown and the old regime restored. 

Yet, more extraordinary, it seems to me, was the transformation 
of the Russian nation from that of a ruling, exploiting nation into 
one capable of long and sustained sacrifice in order to speed the 
liberation and progress of the peoples it had formerly dominated. 
Anyone familiar with the role of the southern whites in relation to 
the Negroes in our country will understand why such a transforma- 
tion would seem remarkable. And it is precisely this change of the 
Russian people which is most distorted and misrepresented by the 
propaganda of our government and information monopolies. 

Our government and the parasitic families who profit from the 
system of national and racial oppression do not want the American 
people, especially white Americans, to know this truth about the 
Russians. They want to suppress the fact that the Russian nation 
was able to free itself from the plague of czarist misrule, to overcome 
its economic and cultural backwardness, to consolidate its Revolu- 
tion and build socialism, and in a short space of time to advance to 
a position of world leadership in many spheres of human society, 
only in alliance with and with the assistance and confidence of 
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the many nations and nationalities who were also victims of czarist 
misrule. They want to conceal from the southern whites what the 
Russians did in order to overcome the errors of their past and to 
win the confidence and cooperation of the former subject peoples. 

Yet, surely this is one of the most extraordinary of the many 
extraordinary developments in the making of the Soviet Union as it 
exists today. And everywhere in the USSR even today, one sees this 
process in motion. 

In June the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic celebrated its 4oth 
anniversary. Largely a barren land of desert and steppe before 
the Revolution, Kazakhstan today ranks third (after the Russian 
Federation and the Ukraine) in the USSR in industrial production. 
It has 14,000 industries; manufactures equipment for the mining, 
oil and coal industries, automatic presses, power mechanisms, farm 
machines, iron and steel equipment, x-ray equipment; exports these 
products to more than 40 foreign countries. 

Similar figures can be given for every Union Republic. The 
industrialization of the former oppressed nations has been systemat- 
ically developed at a faster pace than that of the Russian Federation, 
and this is a planned, deliberate policy of “the Kremlin,” that is, 
by the government of the USSR. 

Between 1950 and 1958, the number of industrial workers in- 
creased in the Russian Federation by 34.8 per cent. But during the 
same period it increased in Kazakhstan by 43.5 per cent, in Georgia 
by 56.4 per cent, in Estonia by 63.9 per cent, in Byelorussia by 
68.3 per cent, in Kirghizia by 79.4 per cent, and in Lithuania by 
115.3 per cent. 

Everyone knows that colonialism denies a subject people the op- 
portunity to develop skilled workers and intellectuals. The czarist 
regime was no exception. But under socialism during the period 
from 1926 to 1959 the number of factory and office workers increased 
in the entire USSR six times, but in Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
it increased 10 times. The number of metal workers increased 9 
times for the Soviet Union as a whole, but 18 times for the peoples 
of Central Asia. In other categories the increase of personnel in the 
USSR as a whole and their increase in the former colonies in Cen- 
tral Asia and Kazakhstan are expressed in the following ratios: 
chemical workers, g times in the USSR and 72 times in the former 
colonies; engineers, technicians and agronomists, 18 and 38; teachers, 
7 and 19; medical workers, 8.5 and 21; scientific workers, 23 and 74. 

To promote the faster advance of the formerly oppressed peoples, 
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the Soviet Government consistently followed the practice of allocat- 
ing greater sums for development in proportion to population to 
the former colonies than to the Russian Federation. This practice 
prevails today, as can be seen from the USSR’s 1960 budget. As is 
the custom in federal republics, in the USSR also the constituent 
national republics contribute part of their income to the central 
or all-union government, which in turn redistributes the total con- 
tributions in accordance with the all-USSR plan. The former subject 
nations are favored at both ends of this process: they contribute less 
than the Russian Federation into the all-Union fund, and receive 
back from this fund a greater proportionate sum than is given the 
Russian Federation. Thus, in 1960 whereas the Russian Federation 
contributed to the all-USSR Fund 75.3 per cent of its revenue, the 
Tadjik Republic contributed only 19.9 per cent, the Turkmen 
Republic only two-tenths of one per cent, and the Kazakh Republic 
nothing. 

In the sphere of political representation, the Soviet Government 
observes the rule of strict equality according to population on mat- 
ters affecting the interests of all citizens of the USSR, irrespective 
of nationality. Thus, of the 738 deputies of the Soviet of the Union, 
one of the chambers of the bi-cameral Supreme Soviet which is the 
highest organ of state power, there are 421 Russians, 153 Ukrainians, 
29 Byelorussians, 19 Uzbeks, 15 Kazakhs, 9 Georgians, 11 Azer- 
baijanians, 9 Lithuanians, 7 Armenians, 5 Turkmen, 4 Estonians, 
4 Moldavians, 5 Letts, 4 Kirghiz, 6 Tadjiks, and 37 deputies of 23 
other nationalities. 

But the interests of the nationalities are represented in such a 
way as to favor the once subject peoples. Thus, in the Soviet of 
Nationalities, the other chamber of the Supreme Soviet, Russians 
hold 147 of the 640 seats. And in the Supreme Soviets of the 
Republics, the representatives of the major nation of the Republic 
hold a number of seats usually exceeding their proportion of the 
population. Thus the Uzbeks are only 62 per cent of the population 
of the Uzbek Republic but hold 73 per cent of the seats in the 
Supreme Soviet of the Republic. 

In passing, it might be observed that if the principle of equality 
in political representation proportionate to population was applied 
in our country, in accordance with the provisions of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments of our Constitution, Negroes would 
hold about 40 per cent of the total federal, state and local elective 
and appointive offices in Mississippi, 30 per cent in Alabama, 25 
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per cent in North Carolina, nearly 40 per cent in Virginia, about 
45 per cent in North Carolina, nearly 50 per cent in Georgia, and 
so on. 

The fact is that in political representation, jobs and income, 
housing and education, rest and recreation, and all other areas in 
which inequalities and discrimination based on national or racial 
differences are the “way of life” in countries of the “free world,” 
including the United States of America, the peoples of the Soviet 
Union enjoy the highest degree of equality ever attained in human 
society. 

On the other hand, the conditions and relations which “free 
world” propagandists falsely attribute to the Soviet Union are 
precisely those that prevail in the so-called “free world.” It is not 
a coincidence that the master-mind who ordered the Senate Internal 
Affairs Committee’s tome was its chairman, James O. Eastland. 
The book, “Soviet Empire: Prison House of Nations and Races,” 
holds up a mirror on conditions in Mississippi. The real truth is 
that the allegations which Senator Eastland directs against the So- 
viet Union would score very nearly a bull’s-eye if they were fired at 
the Mississippi politicians and plantation owners (one of whom is 
Senator Eastland) in respect of their relations with the Negro 
citizens of that state. 

“It will be particularly thought-provoking to Negroes to meas- 
ure their progress in a Mississippi and a Georgia, for example, 
against that attained in the past 4o years by this formerly so 
brutally oppressed small bonds-people of Czarist Russia.” 

“Armenia had no medical school in 1920; today they have one 
doctor for every 438 people, whereas Negroes in Mississippi have 
but one doctor for every 15,900 people. . . . Before 1920 no 
Armenian voted. Today Armenians fill the leading positions in 
their state government and are to be found at the top realms in 
the all-union governmental, scientific, military and economic in- 
stitutions as well. What socialism has done for Armenians in less 
than 4o years stands mocking what capitalism has done to Missis- 
sipians in the past 90 years.”* 

It is unnecessary to belabor this point. What could speak more 
eloquently about Eastland’s conception of “freedom” than the fate 
of the several score Freedom Riders who are now political prisoners 
in Mississippi because they tried to exercise the elementary demo- 
cratic right to equal travel facilities? And although Mississippi has 


* The South’s New Challenge, James E. Jackson, 1957. 
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the lowest per capita income in the United States, the State author- 
ities who talk so glibly of “freedom” do not hesitate to seize on 
_ the Civil War Centennial as a pretext for appropriating $55,000 
of tax-funds paid by both white and Negroes to commemorate the 
efforts of the Confederate States to perpetuate chattel slavery! 

Despite all of Eastland’s cunning, however, the forbidden truth 
about what can be done and has been done to wipe out national and 
racial oppression is becoming known. The long-enslaved millions 
of Africa who are now asserting their right to national independ- 
ence are learning it. The predominantly Indian and Negro peoples 
of Latin America, who want to be the masters in their own lands, 
are learning it. 

It holds much of inspiration and instruction for 18 million Amer- 
ican Negroes, for 800,000 American Indians, 4 million Mexican 
Americans, 850,000 Puerto Ricans in the United States and their 
2,500,000 countrymien in Puerto Rico, for the smaller minorities 
of Japanese-Americans, Chinese-Americans, Filipino-Americans— 
all of whom are forced to live a ghetto existence and are subjected 
to national and racist persecution. It is a source of enlightenment 
and strength for the white Americans, South and North, who real- 
ize that the further progress and national security of our country 
can be achieved only through the fulfillment of commitments to 
democracy and equality of opportunity contained in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution. 

At one time in the history of mankind the very truths expressed 
in those documents were also forbidden! 
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RESTRICTED COVENANTS: 


PROBLEMS AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


As Housing Editor of the local 
Community News and Cleveland 
Editor of The National Home 
and Housing Journal I have 
conducted a vast amount of re- 
search into the housing field. 
Through many contacts with key 
persons in other states, I find 
that we face a common problem 
throughout this nation. The 
purpose of this letter is to 
acquaint you with what we have 
found to be a possible solution 
to some of the problems. 

From our earliest childhood, 
whether we live in so-called 
“integrated neighborhoods’ or 
not, we are geared to believe the 
white child to be superior. We 
are also taught to believe that 
being black is a stigma that 
causes a lifetime of shame. In 
fact, we do not think that black 
people can be beautiful. This 
brainwash is so effective that we 
are constantly trying to bleach 
our skin and wave our hair, etc. 
In other words, we follow the 


paths which are laid out for us. 

After home, our next phase is 
the school. Since school districts 
are determined by our residence, 
there again we are restricted. If 
the area is predominantly Ne- 
gro, or other minorities, the 
school will be likewise. The 
school board usually assigns 
teachers according to the student 
body. The textbooks themselves 
fit into the same ugly picture. 


Very few young people today 
know anything of Negro history. 
Europe’s Roman Empire is much 
more familiar than Africa's 
Songhai, to cite an example. 

On the college level if a Ne- 
gro stars in track of football he 
is always referred to an out- 
standing Negro athlete. If a girl 
is elected Queen of something 
she is hailed as the first of her 
race to be so honored. Natu- 
rally this is all good and a step 
in the right direction. The only 
thing wrong is that it is occur- 
ring a hundred or more years 
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too late. Token integration is 
sickening to me in this respect. 
Large concerns employing thou- 
sands may hire twenty Negroes. 

The College Queen’s great- 
great grandmother had to be 
subject to the plantation owner's 
lustful desires. I am supposed 
to be proud of this. Mr. Jackie 
Robinson was placed on the 
Brooklyn Dodger’s payroll over 
protest of teammates and others. 
Years before, Satchel Paige had 
struck out big league stars and 
hurled in the major league. 
However, he had no more chance 
in real competition. Even today 
the majors have no Negro man- 
agers, umpires, coaches, etc. And 
very few players. In spite of this 
I am supposed to laud them as 
being “integrated?”” The same 
applies to radio, television and 
business in general. 

When our education is com- 
pleted, our next step is to seek 
a position wherein our skill can 
be utilized. Here again we find 
Mr. Jim Crow’s distorted face 
peering down at us. The person- 
nel interviewer has many ways 
to sidestep the issue. Since sev- 
eral states have removed the 
word “race” from application 
forms, he uses a code letter or 
number to designate race. If 
your qualifications are of such 
a mature that you cannot be 
brushed aside he will refer you 
to another person in a plush of- 
fice. This character is a real pro 
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in his job. He invites you to 


have a seat and extends you a 
cordial handshake and greets 
you with a cheery smile. His 
pitch starts like so: “Mr. Brent, 
we are proud to have a man of 
your intelligence, to join our. 
family. Every one is anxious to 
cooperate with you and make 
your stay a happy and successful 
one. We hope you will learn to 
love us as much as we will you.” 
This dribble lasts for 10 minutes 
or so and then the climax. “The 
department which can best util- 
ize your exceptional talent is 
well stocked at present. How- 
ever, one of our oldest employees 
is retiring soon and you will 
automatically be placed there. I, 
myself will notify you as soon as 
this happens. It should only be 
a matter of a few days. If you 
find something temporarily, that 
is perfectly all right with us. 
Now if you will excuse me, I do 
have another interview.” He 
rises, still smiling, extends his 
hand and ushers you to the door. 
The results: a day lost, no job 
and another brainwash. This 
joker is much too clever to use 
the old-time approach of “don’t 
call us, we will call you.” The 
end result is the same. 

Let us examine some of the 
jobs where we are accepted. Nat- 
urally, they are menial for the 
most part. Negroes are the last 
ones hired and the first ones fired. 
In most cases, the unions go 
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along with token integration, 
with few Negroes in position of 
real authority. In some cases 
where you do find one or two 
they have been placed there to 
be stooges or stool pigeons. 

After a little money has been 
saved the next step is to purchase 
a home. Here is where the real 
problem starts. The old adage 
which states “history repeats it- 
self” was never so apparent as 
here. We are virtually on the 
treadmill. Mr. Roland Sawyer, 
Housing Consultant, United 
Steelworkers of America in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. sent me a booklet en- 
titled Housing in Your Town. 
The following is quoted there- 
from: 


“Owning a new home is the 
dream of millions of workers. 
Yet very few families know 
how to read the price tag and 
decide whether or not they can 
afford to bwy. 

“The National Housing 
Conference says the house 
should cost no more than 1.6 
times the annual income. If 
the annual income is $4.800, 
the top price for the house 
should be $7,680. 

“Because new houses are so 
expensive, most people live in 
second-hand dwellings. Some 
of these old houses are slums, 
dilapidated and unhealthy, 
and humiliating to children. 
Others are in fair structural 


conditions but they lack the 
sunlight of modern design 
and the conveniences of mod- 
ern equipment. 

“One answer to the housing 
problem of low-income fam- 
ilies is low-rent public hous- 
ing, usually built with federal 
aid, but in a few states, with 
the state’s assistance. Rents are 
kept low through a combina- 
tion of cash subsidy, tax-ex- 
emption, economical construc- 
tion and non-profit operation. 

“One difficulty in public 
housing is that occupancy is 
limited to families of low in- 
come. Most members of the 
United Steelworkers and other 
unions with higher wages 
levels are not eligible for ad- 
mission. They earn too much 
to qualify for low-rent hous- 
ing, but in most cases too 
few buy or rent a new house. 
Yet there is no national pro- 
gram for middle-income hous- 
ing.” 


I undertook the massive job of 
trying to do something about 
middle-income housing in Ohio. 
Maybe this will inspire other 
people to take similar actions in 
their respective states. 

I would like to propose a Na- 
tional Housing Convention to 
be held in Washington, D. C. 
next summer, consisting of in- 
terested persons from all walks 
of life, who want to make Amer- 
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ica a better place in which to 
live and purchase homes. At this 
meeting, which would bring peo- 
ple together from 50 states, the 
working man will have a chance 
to be heard. It is he who is con- 
fronted with slum, substandard 
houses and mortgage loans re- 
fusals. A man will not have to 
be nationally known to appear 
on this program. Who can best. 
describe a ghetto or slum? One 
who lives there, of course. ‘Those 
of us who are suggesting this are 
average Americans, who desire a 
decent place to live in a com- 
munity. The crusade will be for 
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better homes, lower rents, open 
occupancy, etc. 

One letter can only scratch 
the surface of this immense prob- 
lem, but we hope you will give 
it serious thought. Comments of 
readers would be most welcome 
and suggestions carefully con- 
sidered. We are not authorities 
or experts. On the contrary, we 
are also seeking to find the an- 
swers. Perhaps some of you may 
have them. This is a personal 
invitation to join us in Wash- 
ing, D.C., next summer. 


AL BRENT 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MONROE 


For many years in Monroe, North 
Carolina, Afro-Americans could 
not walk the streets without the 
fear of attack. There were con- 
stant occurrences of rape, beat- 
ing and killing of Afro-Ameri- 
cans by white hoodlums. On 
many occasions white men 
garbed in the robe of the KKK 
would come to the black com- 
munity to fetch some “nigra” 
who hadn’t “stayed in his place’’ 
or simply to shoot up the com- 
munity as an after-church sport 
on Sunday afternoons. 

Many appeals were made to 
the Federal government, to At- 
torney-General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy and also to President John 
F. Kennedy stating that there 
was no protection for Afro-Amer- 


ican “citizens” in Union County, 
North Carolina and that the lo- 
cal and state officials refused to 
grant equal protection to Afro- 
Americans. These were all 
ignored. 

The black community was 
forced by necessity of sheer sur- 
vival to arm itself to protect 
lives, homes, women and chil- 
dren. With the leadership of 
Robert F. Williams the commu- 
nity established defense guards 
and was able to beat off racist 
attacks by threatening to meet 
violence with violence. 

A new-found dignity came to 
the black community of Monroe. 
No longer did the Klan come 
into the community to terrorize. 
But it did arouse the hatred of 
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the white-supremacists toward 
Williams. Several attempts were 
made on his life. Two attempts 
were made in full view of police 
officials who did absolutely 
nothing to prevent them. It was 
the armed resistance of Williams 
and his followers that saved 
their lives on many occasions. 
But today Williams is listed as 
a “fugitive from justice,” and 
the FBI has a warrant for his ar- 
rest. 
Many lies and half-truths have 
been told about Robert F. Wil- 
liams. He has been called a 
hoodlum, a criminal or some 
sort of schizophrenic. Many said 
his methods were doomed to 
failure because of his use of self- 
defense. He has been described 
as a man trying to force integra- 
tion with a gun in his hand. 

When Williams and his fol- 
lowers formed the armed de- 
fense guard one could not 
naively believe that it was to 
storm some lunch counter for a 
cup of coffee, or to raid some 
factory for a job, although the 
right to work and to eat in many 
places is denied to Afro-Ameri- 
cans in Monroe. But the right to 
walk the streets without fear of 
attack is also denied. 

On August 27th the terror of 
the white racists reached such a 
pitch in Monroe, that during 
this battle where the local and 
state police and FBI united with 
the KKK to attack the black 


community, the community al- 
most as a whole had to enact 
Rob Williams doctrine of meet- 
ing violence with violence. 

Freedom riders had come to 
Monroe to show the Afro-Amer- 
icans that by turning the other 
cheek and being humble and 
passive before the mob, more 
could be gained. This further 
antagonized the racists. The mob 
being what it is, it cannot dif- 
ferentiate between those who are 
fighting for complete liberation 
and those that are pleading for 
token integration. 

The mob launched an all-out 
assault upon the Afro-Americans 
with complete cooperation from 
local, state and federal forces, 
with the intent to disarm and 
bring to their knees the black 
people, and to kill Rob Wil- 
liams. Seeing this, Williams’ fol- 
lowers advised him and his fam- 
ily to flee for their lives. 

Many hundreds of Klansmen, 
FBI men and scores of state 
troopers armed with submachine 
guns and tear gas grenades be- 
sieged the black community, 
disarming, beating and arresting 
Afro-Americans. 

The aftermath of Monroe is 
well known, its leader Robert F. 
Williams is being hunted on a 
trumped-up kidnapping charge. 
Rumors have it that the FBI has 
alerted all “law enforcement 
agencies” to kill him on sight. 
The black community has been 
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disarmed and the racists can 
again move in at will to beat, 
rape and kill. 

Those who denounce Robert 
F. Williams and the people of 
Monroe for exercising their right 
of self-protection and those who 
condemn Williams for using 
methods they believe are 
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doomed to failure should instead 
condemn and denounce the so- 
ciety that produces the condi- 
tions where people should have 
to resort to meeting violence 
with violence in order to survive. 


GERALD QUINN 

Member of 

Monroe Defense Committee 
New York, N. Y. 


COMMENTS ON “REVOLT OF NEGRO YOUTH” 


I am in partial agreement with 
the conclusions reached by 
Alison Burroughs Cuney (“The 
Revolt of Negro Youth’’—Sum- 
mer Issue, Freedomways), name- 
ly that the Freedom riders are 
an indication of the revolt of 
Negro youth. However, her at- 
tempt to parallel “delinquency” 
as an equal revolt is open to 
ent. 

First, if “delinquency,” is a 
revolt on a par with Freedom 
Riders, then certainly the times 
call for more “delinquency.” 
Secondly, what does the writer 
mean by “delinquency?” Third- 
ly, does she mean the “tough- 
ness” of the 5-year-old, the 
“loudness” of the 14-year-old?— 
the only apparent symptoms 


mentioned here. 
How shall “delinquency’’ be 
measured? Shall we take the data 


of those who are skeptical of 
the Negro’s intellectual and so- 
cial abilities? Do we have to 
take the analysis of the harass- 


ments, the arrests, the mnose- 
counting of the very apparatus 
responsible for the myths of Ne- 
gro nothingness, of which the 
writer justly complains? 

The writer says the Negro 
youth reacts via “delinquency” 
while his better educated brother 
joins the Freedom Riders, or 
pioneers in breaking the bar- 
riers to higher education. 

The writer is, no doubt, aware 
of the deliberate de-education or 
non-education policy of the vari- 
ous Boards of Education, and 
related official bodies, where 
Negro (and in New York City 
—Puerto Rican) children are 
concerned. There is a situation 
in the N. Y. Schools where read- 
ing at your grade level is consid- 
ered such an achievement that 
only bright students can attain 
it; where some grade children 
get no books; where Negro chil- 
dren are carefully guided toward 
vocational training only. With 
all this, of course the result is 
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frustration, bitterness, escapism, 
but not wholesale “delinquency” 
in any meaning of the word. 

The perennial delinquent Ne- 
gro youth is as great a lying dis- 
tortion as are the current ver- 
sions of the rebellion of the 
Slavocracy which almost apol- 
ogize for the historical fact that 
there was a Civil War in the 
United States of America. 

The “toughness” of a 4- or 
5-year-old should be met by the 
sympathy and love of one who 
seeks to understand and explain 
an apparently contradictory 
world. A child can react to 
events; we adults must act as 
well. The social and educational 
workers have a responsibility to 


try to give the youth lasting 
values. They should have the 
courage to expose hypocrisy, cor- 
ruption, venality and shallow- 
ness to the extent they see it, no 
matter where it exists. The youth 
need the help of social workers, 
not false labeling, no matter 
how well meant. 

With this kind of moral train- 
ing, the revolt of all Negro youth 
will be as positive as the Free- 
dom Riders, and there will be 
many activities to parallel the 
Freedom Riders, which involve 
only a small section of the aspir- 
ing Negro young people eager 
to do something. 


CONSTANCE JACKSON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1961 


September 15, 


} 
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WE PREFER SELF GOVERNMENT WITH DANGER 


TO SERVITUDE WITH TRANQUILITY 
The Accra Evening News, June, 1948 


I SPEAK OF FREEDOM: A STATEMENT OF AFRICAN IDEOLOGY. By 
Kwame Nkrumah. 291 pp. Illustrated. Heinemann, London, 1961. 


BOOK, dedicated ‘‘to Patrice Lumumba, late Prime Minister 

of the Republic of the Congo. and to all those who are engaged 

in the struggle for the political unification of Africa” is a continua- 

tion of the autobiography of the President of Ghana which was 

published in 1957. Here Dr. Nkrumah traces through his speeches 

and travels the development of his thought and policy. Some of 

the early parts of the book repeat in different form what he had 

already written in the autobiography. But mainly, this book is an 

account of thoughts and efforts in developing a policy for the new 
State and avoiding pitfalls of colonialism. 

“In December 1947 I returned to my country after twelve years 
in America and the United Kingdom. I had been asked to be- 
come General Secretary of the United Gold Coast Convention, a 
political organization set up to secure independence ‘in the short- 
est possible time.’ The U.G.C.C. was slow to make much impres- 
ston on the country as a whole, probably because it was composed 
mainly of business and professional men, especially lawyers. My 
task as general secretary was to widen the membership and to 
turn the U.G.C.C. into an active, popular movement.” 


Efforts to carry out this task were met with opposition from the 
British rulers of the Gold Coast and increasing criticism from the 
governing board of the U.G.C.C. But people all over the country, 
particularly the young, supported the new leader. 

“When I spoke to a rally of thousands of young people in Accra 
at the end of January, I linked the economic crisis with the polit- 
ical situation. ‘Let the government of the Gold Coast pass as 
quickly as possible into the hands of the Gold Coast people them- 
selves,’ I told them. 


In February, 1948 police opened fire on a body of ex-servicemen 
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as they demonstrated in Accra. Two were shot down. Pandemonium 
followed and Nkrumah was held responsible for the two 2 RE 
which ensued. He was arrested. 

This term in prison was of short duration, but upon his irelense 
Nkrumah was relieved of his position as General Secretary of 
U.G.C.C. Yet, throughout the country he was greeted by enthusiastic 
crowds. 

“On the very day on which I ceased to be General Secretary 
the first issue of my paper, The Accra Evening News, appeared 
with its famous fighting motto: “We prefer self government with 
danger to servitude in tranquility.” Through the columns of this 
paper I was able to reach a wide circle of readers. Day after day, 
in various ways, I hammered home the message of full self-gov- 
ernment, not in the shortest possible time, but now, NOW.” 


He continually stresses the fundamental economic foundation of 
Ghana. 

“West African cocoa earns five times as many dollars in a year 
as Britain receives from sales to America of motor-cars, ships and 
locomotives. Last year the total dollar earnings from cocoa sales 
in the United States amounted to 140,000,000 dollars.” 


But he has to watch this situation. In 1949, the British Governor 
suddenly lett secretly and British planes arrived. But Nkrumah said 
in his paper: 

“Bullets or no bullets, British troops or no British troops, there 
is nothing that can deter us from our determined march towards 
the goal of complete self government and independence.” 

On January 8, 1950, the social revolution began in Ghana. The 
Government was not willing to call a Constitutional Assembly to 
decide on the future of the Government. Nkrumah was arrested and 
imprisoned for 14 months but in the general election of 1951, his 
Party won the majority of seats in the Assembly and he was elected 
by the largest poll ever received. The Governor ordered him re- 
leased and “I became the elected leader of the first African Domi- 
nated Government of the Gold Coast.” 

“When the Legislattve Assembly met in 15 August I moved 
that the aims and objects of the Development Plan be approved. 
The total estimated cost at that time was {74,000,000. I said that 
one of the fundamental objectives of the plan was to exploit 
the natural resources of the Gold Coast to the maximum. Unless 
we demonstrated the stability of the Government to the outside 
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world we would not get foreign financial assistance. After some 

discussion, the plan was approved.” 

Nkrumah’s position as Leader of the Government's Business was 
unsatisfactory and as a result of the election of 1954, he became. 
Prime Minister and said, 

“The Gold Coast should follow a middle course maintaining 

a balance between East and West.” He added, “Africa has been 
left behind and suppressed for too long, but this giant continent 
is now awakening. We must face the future with confidence. We 
are grateful to all the other nations of the world that have helped 
us and that have spoken on our behalf, but I firmly believe that 
only the African can speak for the African and only the African 
can be spokesman of this great continent:” 


He now began to work on the problem of securing Africans in- 
stead of Europeans in the Ghana Civil Service. In 1952 there were 
only 520 Senior African Officers and of these only 15 occupied really 
high posts. By 1954 there were 1500 Africans in senior posts and 
100 occupied the highest. 

But the economic situation was precarious. The Gold Coast was 
dependent on agriculture and especially on the single crop of cocoa. 
It was extremely vulnerable in fluctuation of world prices. Nkrumah 
therefore began to press the Volta River project. 


“The scheme envisages a partnership between the Government 
of the Gold Coast, the United Kingdom Government and Alu- 
minium Limited of Canada. Its object would be to develop new 
bauxite mines and to construct a dam on the Volta to provide 
power for smelting the aluminium. The planning of such an 
operation has to be most carefully co-ordinated if the economy 
of the country is not to be adversely affected in other ways.” 


This was the beginning of a long fight. Ghana was a rich colonial 
plum. Great Britain and other countries were planning to loan 
them capital at a high price. Commercial companies abroad were 
planning to buy their products at a low price. But Ghana was 
strong. As Nkrumah said: 

“We are the sixth largest producer of gold in the world and 
the fourth largest producer of manganese. Cocoa, of which we 
are the largest single producer in the world, comes from farms 
which are entirely African owned and therefore, in regard to this 
—by far the most important of our exports—we are in no way 
dependent upon foreign capital. The amount of our public debt 
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ts very small and much of our development, such as the building 

of Tema Harbour has been financed out of development funds 

and not, as in other countries, by borrowing.” 

Nkrumah added: 

“The capital sums involved in this vast project are inevitably 
very large, and are directly related to the matter of foreign invest- 
ment to which I have already referred. The Government intends 
to hold further discussions about the project with the British 
Government, the International Bank of reconstruction and de- 
velopment and the aluminum companies.” 

Nkrumah was determined to achieve economic independence and 
produce a strong and healthy economy. He was going to lessen 
dependence on the single crop of cocoa and widen his work in edu- 
cation, medicine and communications. But the colonial powers and 
big business. were fighting hard. First the foreign governments in- 
sisted that there should be a satisfactory arrangement with the 
aluminium companies. Then the aluminium companies wished to 
be assured in advance of what they would have to pay for power. 
The cost of power depends upon the interest which the colonial 
powers demanded, “and you can thus see easily how a vicious 
circle of negotiations had been created.” Nkrumah then tried a 
side-step and began negotiations with the United States. He visited 
this country on the invitation of President Eisenhower and laid 
before the Americans certain advantages of investment in the Volta 
project. The Americans were eager but wary. Nkrumah was asked, 
“Is there a Communist element in Ghana.” He answered: 

“So far as I know, I don’t think there is any Communist ele- 
ment or group as such, but you can never tell what goes on in 
the minds of individuals. We in Ghana have no fear.” 

He was courted by big business. The Hershey Chocolate Corpo- 
‘ration invited him to Harrisburg and Nkrumah writes: 

“The last time I visited your factory, I was looking for a job! 
Not only was there no red carpet then to smooth my way; there 
was no job either!” 

He was dined by the New York Cocoa Exchange and explained 
to them how the diseased cocoa trees were being treated. 

He was careful to avoid open contact with American communists 
or radicals but he surrendered none of his main objectives. Return- 
ing, he strengthened independent African Trade Unions and in 
December 1958 held an All-African Peoples Conference in Accra 
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which which was in reality the sixth Pan-African Congress. 

“At the All-African Peoples’ Conference in December 1958 we 
declared in no uncertain terms that only Africans can liberate 
Africa. Undoubtedly, the stirring message of the Accra Conference 
gave new momentum to the liberation movement.” “The colonial 
powers and their imperialist allies are beginning to advance a 
new, subtle theory—and a disguised one, at that—to safeguard 
their position in Africa and to beguile and bamboozle the Afri- 
cans. They are prepared to grant political independence but, at 
the same time, they are also planning to continue to dominate 
the African territories in the economic life of the newly inde- 
pendent African Countries. There is no difference between polit- 
ical imperialism and economic imperialism. By these methods, 
the enemies of African freedom hope to be able to use the new 
African states as puppets to continue to dominate Africa, while, 
at the same time, making the Africans believe that they are, in 
fact, free and independent.” 


In 1960, the Republic of Ghana was inaugurating Nkrumah as 
President. The Volta Project was not yet fully established but un- 
der an International Consortium which included the Soviet Union, 
its future was assured. 

This is the story which this book illustrates. It is not a final word. 
It stands between the autobiography and the third book which 
will record the economic independence of Ghana. One final word. 
To this reviewer it is obvious that IJ Speak of Freedom was written 
by President Nkrumah, himself, not by a ghost writer. 


W. E. B. Du Bots 


THE LONG ROAD 


you nor your people were considered more than a variously 
valued piece of property—what could have been your thoughts 
early in the day of January 1, 1863? 
Was it a day fraught with tense expectation, with the hope that 
scarcely dared form itself, that this was the day the recognition of 
your manhood would at last be proclaimed? __ 
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In this book, the reader is catapulted at once into the mood of 
that memorable day, as a member of the audience that filled Tre- 
mont Temple in Boston, silently, breathlessly awaiting the word 
from Washington. Would it be proclaimed? Would the long fought- 
for, and long hoped-for Emancipation come at last? 

When the messenger broke through the crowd with the word, 
the exultation exceeded anything hitherto known in American Ne- 
gro life. With a joy that resounded through even the furthermost 
corners of the slave quarters of the South, the new era of freedom 
had begun. 

With dramatic realism, the author describes the opening of this 
era, records the whole grand sweep of the movement for Negro 
freedom from that moment on almost to today. He follows it up 
to the moment when a quiet little seamstress in Montgomery, 
Alabama, a few years ago, refused to “move back,” thus initiating 
the current non-violent resistance movement, starting, per , the 
beginning of still another era. 

It is just as well here to say what this book is, and is ot. It is 
historical, but not a history; rather, an essay in Negro freedom. 
Nor is it a scholarly book—which is not to say it is not a valuable, 
or extremely worthwhile, or accurate book. For it is all of these. 
It is the kind of book, which in one sweep can bring the reader 
a sense of Negro history as no other simply written and maturely 
conceived book that I have come across does. Much is left unsaid, 
many things omitted because, I believe, the author wished to do 
just this—to trace the outlines of an era which the reader might be 
stimulated to pursue in other books, as his time or interest permits. 

A novelist, poet, and librarian, Mr. Bontemps has taken a highly 
selective approach to the material he uses, and has chosen to ap- 
proach his task through the personalities of some of the dominant 
figures of the period, using an individual to epitomize a stage of 
the struggle for freedom at a given time. Like a novelist, he endows 
his characters with flesh and blood, detailing their strengths and 
shortcomings as leaders of Negro freedom. A librarian, he has 
researched and read deeply some little known sources hitherto 
unavailable to shed more light on some facets of the people and 
times he recounts. | 

Most of the material he presents is, of course, well known to 
readers of Negro history . . . the role of Frederick Douglass; the 
frustration of Negro enfranchisement after the Reconstruction era; 
the deification of the Booker T. Washington philosophy by a na- 
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tion anxious to soothe the fears of the South and get on with busi- 
ness as usual; the thundering rise of W. E. B. Du Bois and the new 
militant mood of the Negro in the young NAACP; and the be- 
ginnings of labor organization. 

But whatever is old is freshly told, with insight and with a total 
view of a continuing push toward full freedom, despite the setbacks, 
the political maneuverings, the internecine scrapping and back- 
biting among the leaders which occurred along the way. He makes 
a story that grows with re-telling, that cannot be easily put aside. 

Some will quarrel with one obvious omission. There is no men- 
tion in the struggle for Negro freedom of the role played by left- 
wing writers and thinkers, even though this has been a significant 
influence since the early "Thirties. But one may also note that many 
things have been consciously omitted, and that the author is assessing 
in his own way the path toward freedom which arose from the 
Abolitionist movement, and which saw its ultimate goal as the 
achievement of the same constitutional liberties enjoyed by the 
ordinary American. Economic freedom, most of the leaders believed, 
would follow on the heels of civic freedom. 

One of the best attributes of this book is that it is one which 
young people as well as adult readers may enjoy. Written simply 
enough for teen-agers to understand, it is still sophisticated enough 
to engage the adult mind. It may even set the most struggle-weary 
veteran of the “race problem” to marveling how history repeats 
itself in such things as the splintering of Negro organizations, the 
endless fight for unity among them; how Douglass a hundred years 
ago was writing to Washington to demand equal pay for Negro 
soldiers, much as we today demand “fair employment practice’ in 
the Capitol. 

All too often in recent months, witnessing the inundation of 
Civil War Centennial books which vindicate the cause of the South, 
one might readily wonder whether the sword surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox had not really been the victor, and the nation is now 
observing the Centennial of the Confederacy. 

Here, presented with warmth and wisdom is a welcome refuta- 
tion and a noteworthy addition to Centennial literature. 


Augusta Strong 
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THEATRE 


PURLIE EMERGES VICTORIOUS 


“The purpose of literature,” said Maxim Gorky, “is to help man to know 
himself, to fortify his belief in himself and support his striving after the truth: 
to discover the good in people and root out what is ignoble; to kindle shame, 
wrath, courage, in their hearts; to help them acquire a strength dedicated to 
lofty purposes and sanctify their lives with the holy spirit of beauty.” 


Ir “PURLIE victorious,” that splendid new Broadway hit play, 
Ossie Davis, author and star, has affirmed those noble principles 
of literature in every line, nuance and breath. 

Purlie Victorius Judson, played by Davis, needs a church in order 
to “preach freedom in the cotton patch.” He needs five hundred 
dojlars to acquire the church. The plot evolves around his schemes 
and machinations to separate this five hundred dollars from a buliy- 
ing, bull-whip-toting unreconstructed Georgia “cracker.” 

Yet behind all his laughter, there is a man of profound concern 
and love for his people. Never does the artist, Mr. Davis, laugh at 
his characters. He laughs with them. Here, then, is the mark of 
the true artist—the true man. 

Ossie Davis lowrates, scolds, educates and admonishes you and 
makes you love it. He can glorify being black with lyrical word 
pictures, without the slightest hint of boasting or preaching: “This 
black pearl of the Nile; this wine of Negro vintage; this long lost 
lily of the black Mandingo.” When he orates about the nobility 
of Africa’s thirteen major tongues, one wants to learn Swahili. 

Let it not be said, though, that his is the only brilliant perform- 
ance. Ruby Dee gives what could conceivably be the best perform- 
ance of her career. She endows her Southern back-country, naive 
maid with a charm and warmth that exudes over into the aisles. 
Godfrey Cambridge brings a new dimension to the “Uncle Tom” 
for the first time on stage. Through his “Uncle Tom” role one sees 
the duality of the black man’s existence. Here one sees—aside from 
his distateful role of pollyanana and sycophantic, the “Uncle Tom” 
often times serving a useful purpose—that of a spy in the enemy 
camp. 

“Purlie Victorious” is a theatre-going must. Let us hope that a 
national company will be formed to tour the country. 

Sylvester Leaks 


Mr. Leaks is a writer whose first novel, “Trouble, Blues n’ Trouble,” will 
be published sometime in 1962 by Alfred A. Knopf. 
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ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


a who have followed the pages of FREEDOMWAYs from its 

inception (Spring '61) will recognize some of our contributors 
in this our fall issue. We will identify here only those writers who 
appear in FREEDOMWAYS for the first time. 

We take pride in presenting: 

Professor Ignacio Mdrquez Rodiles (Origin of the Slave Trade 
with America), leading Mexican educator, an official of the Mexican 
Academy of Education, a part of the Secretary of Public Education. 
Professor Rodiles brings to us dynamic material on the Negro in 
Mexican history, never before treated. The prints are the work of 
Mexican artist Francisco Mora Pérez, a member of the Mexican 
Graphic Arts Workshop whose work is well known throughout 
Mexico. Last year Mr. Mora traveled to the new Republic of Guinea 
in Africa carrying with him an exhibition of 180 engravings of 
Mexican artists. 

Truman Nelson (The Conscience of the North) is one of New 
England’s foremost historical novelists, author of “The Sin and 
the Prophet,” “Passion of the Brook” and “The Surveyor,” a novel 
about John Brown recently published. 

Ralph Matthews, Sr. (Thoughts on Peace and War) is a nation. 
ally known newspaper reporter now associated with the Phila- 
delphia Afro-American. 

Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene (Prince Hall: Massachusetts Leader in 
Crisis) belongs to that small group of educators and historians who 
have made Negro History their life work. He teaches at Lincoln 
University (Missouri) and is a member of the National Executive 
Board of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. 

Lester Davis (The N.A.A.C.P.: A Leadership Dilemma) lives in 
Chicago where he is a member of the Executive Board of the Chi- 
cago Branch of the N.A.A.C.P. He is a free-lance photojournalist 
with an A.B. in English from Roosevelt University. 

Augusta Strong who reviews One Hundred Years of Negro Free- 
dom, has lived and worked in the south, and is a former newspaper 
reporter who now writes from Brooklyn, New York. 
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